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GHOSTS OF THE 
ADOBE WALLS 

By Nell Murbarger 

An intimate chronicle of Ari- 
zona's deserted mining boom 
camps, stage stations, army 
posts and amazing human char- 
acters. See this months DESERT 
Book Reviews. 380 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Published Spring, 
1964. 

Hard Cover, $7.50 



CORTES 

By 

Francisco Lopez de Gomara 

A vivid personal narration of 
the exploits of Herman Cortes 
in the Conquest of Mexico 
written by his secretary. See 
this month's DESERT Book Re- 
views. 480 pages. Illustrated. 
End - paper maps. Published 
Spring 1964. 

Hard Cover, $8.50 



To accommodate our readers, 
these and other books of the West 
may be ordered directly from the 
new Desert Magazine Book Order 
Department. Since prices prohibit 
billing expense please include a 
check or money order with all 
orders which will be filled immedt- 
'ely. 

(California residents 
add 4 percent sales tax) 



ON DESERT TRAILS 

By Randall Henderson 

The founder and publisher of DESERT Magazine for 23 
years compiled this fascinating book in 1961. It is an 
account of his experiences throughout the West during 
the many years he published and wrote for DESERT 
Magazine, One of the first good writers to tell of the 
beauty of the mysterious desert, Mr. Henderson's 
friends range from old prospectors who died still look- 
ing for their lost bonanzas to men who today are 
nationally known in business and politics. The experi- 
ences, combined with his comments on the deserts of 
yesterday and today, make this one of the most out- 
standing books on the West. 357 pages. Illustrated. 

Hard Cover, S5.00. 
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DAMN DAMS. As far as water is concerned, we'll wager Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall at this point wishes his Republican pre- 
decessor Fred A. Seaton were sitting in the hot seat back in Washing- 
ion. Already engulfed in a squabble over allocation of Colorado 
River water between Arizona and California, he's now in the middle of 
the Lake Mead versus Lake Powell controversy. When he recently 
opened the gates of the one-year-old Glen Canyon Dam (which forms 
Lake Powell) to allow Colorado River water to fill badly depleted Lake 
Mead (formed by Boulder Dam) he was damned by Northern Arizona 
and Utah. When he once again closed Glen Canyon Dam, the people 
in California, lower Arizona, and Nevada screamed. At this point 
Secretary Udall is damned if he does and damned if he doesn't. 

GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK. A long struggle to have an area of 
"striking terrain, geologic features, weather conditions and plant and 
animal life" in the picturesque Snake Mountain Range of east-central 
Nevada declared a national park received a shot in the arm when it 
was endorsed by the U. S, Department of the Interior. Although endor- 
sing the proposed park, the Interior Department says it favors a 
123,360-acre area rather than a 53,120-acre park as proposed in a House 
of Representative bill. Ironic part about the proposal is that the origina- 
tors of the park idea and long-time supporters have always advocated 
a larger area, but had to start compromising when hit by hunters and 
mining interests, plus hesitancy, on the part of a Nevada congressman. 
Lehman Caves National Monument will be part of the Great Basin 
National Park if and when selfish interests start thinking of the area 
as a place for the "greatest good for the greatest number of people." 
This might be the time for another of Teddy Roosevelt's sweeping pro- 
clamations. 

SPEAKING OF PARKS. Travel to National Parks and other units of 
the National Park System rose 6,4 percent in 1963 with visits totalling 
94,092,900, compared to 88,457,100 in 1962, according to National Park 
Service Director George B. Hartzog, Jr. An even greater number is pre- 
dicted for this year. However, considering our population increase, the 
6.4 jump is not as much as it should be. The parks and facilities are 
there, now the problem is to get people away from their television 
sets and night clubs and out into the fresh air where they will start 
to enjoy life. They will be amazed at how big the world, and how 
small their problems! 

JULY CALENDAR. Nevada is celebrating its 100th Anniversary this 
year. So many events are scheduled throughout the Silver State they 
cannot be listed. For times and places write for "Nevada Centennial 
Events", Nevada Centennial Commission, State Bulding, Reno, Nevada. 
July 4th holidays will also be the date for celebrations throughout the 
West, including Prescott's Frontier Days Centennial Year Rodeo and 
Flagstaff's All Indian Pow Wow in Arizona and the Viciorville, Calif. 
Stellarbration, among many others. San Diego County Fair and Sou- 
thern California Exposition, San Diego, Calif.- June 26-July 5. Navajo 
Tribal Fair, Prescott, Arizona, July 17-29. Culver City Rock and Mineral 
Club's 3rd Annual Fiesta of Gems, Rock and Mineral Show, Culver 
City, Calif. July 25 and 26. (Editor's Note: If you want events listed they 
must be sent in two months in advance of date.) 
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CAXTON TITLES 

FOR THE WESTERN READER 



JEEP TRAILS TO 
COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
Robert L. Brown 

AN ILLUSTRATED, DETAILED, INFORMAL 
HISTORY OF LIFE IN THE MINING CAMPS 
DEEP IN THE ALMOST INACCESSIBLE 
MOUNTAIN FASTNESS OF THE COLORADO 
ROCKIES. THESE TOWNS WERE OF PRIME 
IMPORTANCE DURING THE GOLD AND SIL- 
VER RUSHES WHICH OCCURRED IN THE 
SECOND HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, BUT THEY NOW STAND ALONE ON 
THE NEARLY FORGOTTEN BACK TRAILS 
THAT TRAVERSE THE HIGH-COUNTRY WILD- 
DERNESS. FIFTY-EIGHT TOWNS ARE IN- 
CLUDED AS EXAMPLES OF THE VIGOROUS 
STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN THE MINING 
CAMPS OF THE AMERICAN WEST, 



239 pp., 98 illus, 
sheet mop 



from photographs, end- 
SS.SO 



THE OREGON DESERT 

E. E. Jackman and E. A. Long 

A DESCRIPTION, RICHLY ANECDOTAL, 
OF THE NORTHERN DESERTS, TYPIFIED BY 
THOSE IN OREGON, THERE ARE CHAPTERS 
ON HOMESTEADS, WILD HORSES, CATTLE 
DRIVES, INDIANS, DESERT ANIMALS, ITIN- 
ERANT SHEEPHERDERS, GEOLOGY, AND 
THINGS TO SEE ON THE DESERT. HUMOR, 
CLARITY AND SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTAND- 
ING ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OREGON 
DESERT. 

407 pp, 109 illustrations from photographs— 
block and white. 16 full color photographs of 
birds, flowers and desert animals $4.95 

SEND FOR CATALOGS 
#109— Trad© List 
#110—1964 List 



CAXTON 
of 

Caldwell, Idaho 



Rocks in your head? 

Mot If You Own 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
of CALIFORNIA 

By Vinjdn Brown and David Allan 

• 1H0 PAGES 

s SO COLOR PICTURES 
« 51 DETAILED MAPS 

• 1(12 LINE DRAWINGS 

How they are formed, where to find them, 
what they look like and how to tell them are 
In this new and different book. Order today 

"nATUREGRAPH COMPANY 

DEPT. DM. 7 
HEALDSBURG, CALIFORNIA 



Paper Bound, 52.95 



Cloth Bound, $4.50 
^ 



GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS 
By Nell Murbarger 

Good men and bad men, robust 
prospectors, river boat captains, garn^ 
biers and warring Apache Indians 
come to lile in the pages of Nell Mur- 
barger 's new book. 

Long known as the "Roving Re- 
porter if the Desert," Miss Murbarger 
has once again compiled a fascinating 
chronicle depicting ghost towns of 
the old West— this time centered in 
Arizona. 

Although historically accurate, this 
is not a pedantic book with footnotes. 
A detailed roster of the ghost towns is 
printed in the back. Miss Murbarger's 
main sources for information are 
those of ofdtimers who ei titer partici- 
pated or whose parents lived during 
the episodes and old newspaper ac- 
counts which long ago flamboyantly 
reported actual happenings as they 
occurred. 

These sources, combined with her 
own experiences in tracing down and 
visiting the sites of the Arizona ghost 
towns, makes "Ghosts of the Adobe 
Walls' a fascinating book for both 
those who stay at home or those who 
want to follow the author and once 
again live the days of the old west. 

Containing 398 pages, the hardcov- 
er book is published by Westernlore 
Press and sells for $7.50. It may be 
ordered through the Desert Magazine 
Book Service, Palm Desert, Calif. 
92260. 



JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO 
GHOST TOWNS 

By Robert L. Brown 

It's doubtful that Washoe prospec- 
tors from Nevada ever suffered worse 
weather than those who sought gold 
in Colorado. The town of Caribou, 
9,905 feet above sea level, was buried 
under snow nine months of the year 
and guests were often forced to enter 
or leave the Sherman House, its finest 
hotel, through upstairs windows.: 
Drifts built up in back of houses to 
form one huge snowbank the length 
of town, along which children and 
adults traveled in toboggans, sleds 
and go-devils. 

One of the world's most superbly 
preserved ghost towns is named Car- 
son, after it's discoverer Chris Carson, 
and may be reached by what author 



Brown terms the world's worst jee 
traiL Consisting of a hospital, I 
houses, a false-fronted store with 
shelves and showcases, a water wheel 
in the stream and many items of 
mining machinery still on the site, it 
is rarely visited. Double bonanza for 
those rugged enough to reach this spot 
is another townsite located a few 
miles above it. This one is also known 
as Carson. Although there are a num- 
ber of ideas on the subject, to date 
no one knows for sure which was the 
REAL Carson. 

Mr, Brown's writing doesn't bring 
his ghost towns alive in the robust, 
exciting manner of many other ghost 
town writers, but as a practical guide 
book with reliable, thorough research 
and first hand information about 
Colorado towns and camps rarely 
mentioned by others, his Jeep Trails 
is unsurpassed. A history instructor 
at Denver's South High School, Mr. 
Brown has personally visited all of 
his ghost towns, illustrated his book 
with fine photographs, and included 
detailed instructions and maps for 
finding each one. Although he 
travels by Jeep himself, many of the 
towns are accessible by passenger car. 

This 239-page hard cover book is 
published by Caxton Press, Lt., Cald- 
well, Idaho. Price, §5.50. 



CORTES, The Life of the Conqueror 
By his secretary Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara. Translated and edited by 
Lesley Byrd Simpson 

In his translation of Gomara's ex- 
citing work, Mr. Simpson loses 
nothing. Cortes lives as vividly on its 
pages as a modern hero. Perhaps 
mote vividly. Conquests of exotic 
lands, explorations of new worlds, 
battles with uncivilized peoples— 
these don't happen today. 

Courage, cunning, intelligence and 
wit combine with deviousness, deceit 
and prevarication to portray Cortes 
as he went about the business of con- 
ducting the most astonishing military 
exploit in the history of the New 
World. Battle after battle is described 
in detail, yet the saga never grows 
dull. Always there is a new challenge, 
an unexpected loss or victory, a sur- 
prising discovery. 

Although the original Spanish edi- 
tion of Gomara's book, titled the 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
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hits been sharply criticized for credit- 
ing Cortes with certain victories 
shared in and, perhaps, executed by 
others, his descriptions of the perils 
oJ the campaign, the land of Moc- 
te/.uma, its flora, fauna, temples, 
cities, artcraft with feathers and gold, 
and its religion are related in fascina- 
ting detail. Divergencies that may 
exist between his and other historians' 
at counts of the feats ot Cortes are of 
little consequence. 

Illustrations are reproduced from 
the Lienzo de Tlaxcala, a 16th cen- 
tury illustrated document depicting 
the Conquest of New Spain. The ori- 
ginal painting disappeared during 
Maximilian's time, but copies had 
been made that are here reproduced. 

Published by the University of 
California Press, this handsome 425- 
page hard cover book may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Service, Palm Desert, California. 
Price $8,50. 



THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK 

By Hiram Martin Chittenden, 
Edited by Richard A. Bartlett 

Our generation takes Yellowstone 
National Park for granted, but it 
wasn't always like that. Especially, 
during the Robber Baron days when 
U. S, Grant was President, money 
talked in a commanding voice, and 
"for the people" meant little more 
than a phrase left over from Lincoln. 

The first white man to discover 
Yellowstone was a famous trapper 
and guide named John Colter. Al- 
though he probably didn't see the 
Firehole Geyser basins, he saw and 
reported too much for his reputation 
as a man of veracity. 

Another tale-bearer unjustly ac- 
cused of prevarication was old Jim 
Bridger, In 1856 he told the Editor 
of the Kansas City Journal the story 
of the park with the geysers, at the 
same time drawing an outline of the 
route necessary to be taken should 
a railroad ever cross the continent. 
The Editor was interested, but didn't 
publish the account for fear he'd be 
laughed out of town for believing 
Jim Bridger's lies. 

Not until gold was discovered in 
Montana did resulting curiosity spon- 




vision ... 



YOU 

CAN 
DO 
THESE 

THINGS! 



UVEA 1Q00IJVES 
in One Lifetime 



There are no physical limitations to 
inner vision ... the psychic faculties 
of man know no barriers of space or 
time. A world of marvelous phe- 
nomena awaits your command. Within 
the natural — but unused functions of 
your mind are dormant powers that 
can bring about a transformation of 
your life. 

The Rosicrucians (not a religion) 
are an age-old brotherhood of learning. 
For centuries they have shown men 
and women how to utilize the fullness 
of their being. This is an age of daring 
adventure . . . but the greatest of all is 
the exploration of self. Determine your 
purpose, function and powers as a hu- 
man being. Use the cou- 
pon below for a free 
fascinating book of ex- 
planation, "The Mastery 
of Life", or send your re- 
quest to: Scribe: k.t.w. 




SEE WITHOUT EYES 
by inner perception 




SEARCH FOR 
THE UNKNOWN 
know when you find it 




THIS 

BOOK 

FREE 



THE ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 

SAtM JOSE, CALIFORNIA 



Scribe: K.T.W. 

Rosicrucian Oder, (AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 

I am sincerely interested in making the utmost of my powers of self. Kindly send 
me a free copy of "THE MASTERY OF LIFE". 

NAME . — 

ADDRESS. 



HISTORICAL 
BOOK SPECIALTIES 

BACKYARD OF NEVADA by C. Lorin Ray. 
Hand lettered text, 38 drawings. Old Nev- 
ada ghost town wanderings told in unique 
unusual style. Paper $3.00 
DEEPEST VALIEY by Genny Schumacher, 
Guide book to Owens Valley area. Trails, 
Geologyj Wildlife, History. What to see and 
where. Paper, $2.95, Cloth, $4.75 

MAMMOTH IAKES SIERRA by G. Schumacher. 
Places to see, History, Geology, Wildlife. 
Guide book to ever popular area. Back coun- 
try biking. Paper, $2.45 
CALIFORNIA INDIANS edited by Heizer and 
Whipple. Valuable collection of essays on 
Calif. Indian life. $6.50 
PREHISTORIC ROCK ART of Nevada and 
Eastern California. By Heizer and Baumhoff. 
Sites, Styles, and analysis of Indian petro- 
glyphs. Well researched Photos, many draw- 
ings. 412 pages. paper, $8.00 
VOICE OF THE COYOTE by J. Frank Oobie. 
Philosopher of the Pecos writes about indi- 
viduality of the coyote. $6,50 
GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Mur- 
berger. Long awaited chronicles of Arizona 
mine camps, army posts, ranches and amaz- 
ing human characters. $7.50 

MANY OTHERS. Write ior complete Hat. 

Postage prepaid if payment enclosed with 
order. In Calif, add 4% sales tax, 

PINON BOOK STORE 

206 North Main St. Bishop, California 

In the Heart of the Pastern High Sierras 



NEW FACT BOOKS FOR '64! 

CARS TESTED 

H F OR TOWING 

* Prices & Specifications all '64 Cars! 
$2.00 • Best Cars for Towing 

H $ 1 00 GIANT 

Master Gear-Ratio Chart 

■k Tests Cover Most Ratios & Tire Sizes! 

* Over 2000 Car-Speed Test Results! 
Select Axle Ratios & Tires With Precision! 

E "Pick-Up TRUCK BUYER'S 
$2.00 GUIDE"! 

* LISTS ALL POPULAR '64 TRUCKS. 

* ALL SPECIFICATIONS A PRICES. 

* WEIGHT-CAPACITY ft BED DIMENSIONS. 

* EVERY CAMPER OWNER NEEDS III 



S SAVE 



BUY ALL 
THREE! 




FILL 
IN 

CODE U 
LETTERS □ 

Send to; 

TRAILER-MOTIVE TESTING 

DEPT.DMBOX 68, LA VERNE, CALIF. 

Nam>; 

Addrttt; 



City: 



Stttte: 



DM 




SPICE YOUR 
SPANISH WITH 
DICHDS 

By Ricaido Castillo 

"Dichos" are the pungent Spanish 
proverbs which add so much color 
and logic to the conversation and 
thinking of our Mexican neighbors. 

"Despacio que varnos de prisa." 
Slow down and get there quicker. 

"Cosa mala, nunca muere." 
Bad things never die. 

"A mi me gusta la cerveza cuando 
la cerveza es buena. Pero cuando 
la cerveza es mala y el agua breta 
de una fuente, fresca y cristalina — 
prefiero la cervezal" 

I like the beer when the beer is 
good. Bui when the beer is bad and 
the water springs from the earth like 
a fountain, fresh and crystal clear — 
I still prefer the beer. 

"La barato cuesta caro." 
Cheap things always cost more. 

"Si no puedes m order, no ensenes 
los dientes." 

If you cannot bite, don't show 

your teeth. /// 



0m Book 



V 



sor official expeditions in Yellow- 
stone. That of 1870 led the way, a 
railroad followed, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park Protection Act 
d.f 1 S72 has preserved this spectacular 
region "For I he Benefit and Enjoy- 
ment of the People" ever since. 

Illustrated with historic photos and 
maps and published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, this 208-page 
hardcover hook may be ordered from 
i he DESERT Magazine Book Ser- 
vice, Palm Desert, California. Price 
$1.05. 



CARS TESTED FOR TOWING 
By V. Lee Oertle 

For DESERT readers who tow trail- 
ers or campers, V. Lee Oertle's 72-page 
illustrated booklet is a factual report 
on all phases of trailer- towing, includ- 
ing the types and makes of automo- 
biles best suiied for different types of 
trailers. Mr. Oertle has written hun- 
dreds of articles on this and allied 
subjects. Published by Trailer-Motive 
Testing, La Verne, California, the 
paper-bound booklet is priced at $2. 



CALIFORNIA 

GHOST TOWN GUIDE 

New guide te over 100 California ghosr towns 

Unique and authentic guide to over 100 
gtiost towns in California's deserts and moun- 
tains with complete directions on hovv to 
reach them. Shows you the way to little- 
known and intrigue- filled towns that provide 
hours "of interest for those seeking buried 
trea^ui'eSi old guns H western relics, purple 
bottles aged by the sun, arid antique objects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Order Now! Only $1.95 

A. L. ABBOTT 

Dept. n-iT 

1513 Wust Ronmeya Drive — Anaheim, Calif. 



Order a 
FREE 

Desert-Southwest Boole Catalog 

More than 75 Southwestern titles. His- 
tory, lost mines, Indian lore, adventure, 
gunmen, nature subjects, art of the area, 
guide books, travel, ghost towns, desert 
legends. 

For your free Desert-Southwest Book 
Catalog, send your name and address to: 

Desert- Southwest Book Store 

P.O. Box 757 Palm Desert, California 



AUTHORS! 

Jf you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be interested in our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, many 
lawyers, executives, teachers, scholars and 
even housewives have seen Lheir work pub- 
It shed, promoted and marketed on a digni- 
fied, professional basts. All subjects con- 
sidered — non-fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet, D. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31st St.. New York 1, N.Y. 

In Calif.: 11253 Hollywood Blvd., L.A. 
In Wash., n.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W, 



Give an interesting gift 
Give DESERT 
only $4.50 a year 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

Dev. & print 8 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $1.78 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints 

from Kodacolor film $2.42 

Dev. & print 12 Jumbo prints and 

new roll of Kodacolor film $3.30 

Reprints from Kodacolor negs $ .16 



Send for price sheets 
and envelopes 

All other 
Photo prices are 
comparably low 



MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Box 370, Yumo, Arizona or 
P.O. Bdx 2830, Son Diego, Cnlitornio 




the MAN 

and the PROCESS 
that will bring new life 
to desert lands 



by Choral Pepper 



SEA WATER 




FIBER GLASS TUBE 
MEMBRANE 



« * * « * » 
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POWER RECOVERY 
TURBINE 



Dr. Glenn Havens, who has de- 
veloped the first economically 
feasible process for desalting 
ocean water. As illustrated in 
the diagram, pressurized sea 
water is pumped through Fibre- 
glass tubing integrally lined with 
an osmotic membrane. Fresh 
water filters through the mem- 
brane and collects in trough, 
while remaining brine is ex- 
hausted through turbine to re- 
cover much of the pumping pres- 
sure energy. 



IN A RELATIVELY short time 
desert dwellers will live where 
water is now too alkali to drink. 
Fishermen along isolated shores of 
the Arabian Sea will carry fresh fish 
to areas which cannot support hu- 
man life today. Fertile areas of Baia 
will have water to thrive. Colorado 
River water allotted to Southern Cali- 
fornia coastal areas will be released 
to irrigate waterless land. Arid, burn- 
ished deserts will turn green. The 
complexion of the earth will change. 
And with it, so will man. 

The balance of world economy will 
shift Wheat will grow where it has 
never grown before. The Havenots 



will become Haves. Commodity de- 
mands will alter and we of the desert 
will be among the first to benefit. 

The potential for this world-shaking 
reality has long been with us. We've 
always known that someday man 
would make desalinizati on— convert- 
ing salt water into fresh— economically 
possible. Bui, somehow, it just didn't 
seem that it would happen so soon. 

On April 21, 1964— less than two 
weeks ago at this writing— a gentleman 
whose name sounds more like a 
housing development than a physicist, 
officially announced thai an economi- 
cally feasible method for desalting 
water had been proven. Dr. Glenn 



Havens, president of Havens Indus- 
tries of San Diego, delivered his an- 
nouncement at the San Diego Gas 
and Electric Company's South Bay 
Plant in Chula Vista where a model 
has operated successfully for six 
months. This model, which produces 
^500 gallons of fresh water daily, would 
lit inside a bedroom closet and could 
be adapted to the individual needs 
of a home-owner on the Salton Sea, 
for example. Mobile units for boat- 
ing, camping, or military use will be 
available in the future, as will be 
multi-million gallon plants to serve 
entire communities. 

As for cost, other than the original 
unit cost of the converter, operational 




APACHE LAND 

BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
FREE 
CAMP GROUNDS 
MODERN CABINS 



a Vacation Land 
to Remember 



FORT APACHE 



RESERVATION 



Tb« While Mountain Apache Indians welcome you* 
Come and eo)ny the wonderful mountain climate, 
the beautiful prim hive scenery, clear. coW streams 
and the best trout toning In Ihe Southwest. 

FOR INFORMATION AND MAPS, WRITE 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 
RECREATION ENTERPRISE 

P. O. BOX IIS 
WHITERIVrift, ARIZONA 



FREE! 

Helpful brochure 
for rock hobbyists! 

This new brochure, 
fresh off the presses, is 
a mailable without 
charge to rock hobby- 
ists and readers of 
I Desert Magazine. Spe- 
cial sections on sharp- 
S?" - "''fll enin 4» reversing and 
installation of diamond 
blades for better lapi- 
dary cutting ... also 
includes useful tips on 
coolants, lubricants, 
speeds and feeds, and 
other suggestions on 
how to get longer and better wear from 
your cutting equipment. Compact and 
easy -reading, well-illustrated. Write 
today for your copy. 



Please mail me your free brochure, "Do's 
& Qon'ti for Lapidary Cutting." 

Name — _ — _ . . 

Addremi_ _ : 



City, State - 

Dept. D-7 




MK DIAMOND PRODUCTS 



& AS^^ 12600 Chedron, 
|\f IX^r Hawthorne, Calif. 

At K diamond * since me 



and maintenance expenses are negli- 
gible. On a grand stale, total esti- 
mates range I torn 25 c to 52c per 1000 
gallons, depending upon the formula 
used, and to convert brackish water 
rather than ocean water, the cost 
would be I /| less. Furthermore, the 
larger the unit, the cheaper percent- 
age-wise ii will be to operate. 

Because people of the desert will 
he so vitally aliened, we called upon 
Dr. Havens to learn more ol his pro- 
cess for sea water conversion. He ex- 
plains it simply, "Birds, trees, roots, 
every cell of every living thing uses 
the phenomenon known as osmosis in 
one form or another. The process is 
as old as life. Living cells pass fluids 
iu and out through the cell wall by 
diffusion resulting, in part, from dif- 
ferences in concentration. Foods and 
liquids enter the blood stream by os- 
mosis. T la nts absorb food and moist- 
ure from the soil by osmosis." 

Salt water conversion, however, de- 
pends upon a process of reverse os- 
mosis, "When fluids of different con- 
centrations are separated by a mem- 
brane, the dilute solution will flow 
through the membrane into the con- 
centrated solution, the level of the 
dilute solution dropping and the 
level of the concentrated solution ris- 
ing, until an 'equilibrium' is reached. 
The pressure difference between 
these two levels is known as the 'os- 
motic pressure.' 

"If a pressure in excess or the osmo- 
tic pressure is applied to the concen- 
trated solution, the fluid will flow 
in an opposite direction. That is, 
from the concentrated solution to the 
dilute solution. This is 'reverse os- 
mosis,' " 

The suggestion that fresh water 
could be produced from sea water by 
reverse osmosis was made over 50 
years ago, Dr. Havens is quick to em- 
phasize. The problem then was the 
availability of a truly semi-permeabte 
membrane. This prohlem lessened in 
1936 when French scientist Madame 
A. Dobry found that the inclusion of 
magnesium perch lorate in laboratory 
membrane filters improved their 
yield. The most significant achieve- 
meni oceured, however, in HlfiO when 
Sidney Loeb, of U.C.L.A., developed 
a semi-permeable membrane of modi- 
fied cellulose acetate with aqueous 
magnesium perch lorate and acetone 
which filtered fresh water out of sea 
water 10(1 times faster than any pre- 
vious commercial films and also with- 
stood ihe water pressure necessary EOr 
the reverse osmosis process. Then, 
from that point to this, Dr. Havens 
moved in to formulate a practical ap- 
plication. The membranes were cast 
into large disks and stacked in a 
frame press where salt water circula- 



ted through the unit at 1,500 pounds 
per square inch 10 produce fresh 
water. Later, to enable the process to 
be brought from the laboratory and 
reduced to practice, Dr. Havens in- 
vented a resin-bonded continuous 
Fiberglas filament tube which con- 
tain ed the membrane as an integral 
layer of the tube. 

The greatest challenge to the oper- 
ation's success was in applying mem- 
branes to long tubes as development 
progressed from small handmade 
tubes lo astronomically large ones. 
These tubes, non-corrosive and non- 
galvanomic, have a projected lifetime 
of many years. The only energy re- 
quired is enough to pressurize the 
water and that may be obtained from 
electricity, gas, steam, diesel or any 
form of mechanical power and largely 
recovered by connecting a turbine to 
the final stage of the process. 

The Havens sea water conversion 
svstem is effectively described by the 
accompanying diagram and caption. 
When asked why it hadn't been con- 
ceived before. Dr. Havens replied, 
"Probably because it's so simple." 
Water conversion methods of the past 
have chosen to take the water out of 
the salt by evaporation processes- 
healing water up to steam and then 
changing it back to water again. To 
put the Havens system simply, it is 
one of taking the salt out of the water, 
rather than the water out of the salt. 

It would be romantic to think of 
Dr. Havens as wrestling with this 
problem in a garret under gaslight, 
but that isn't exactly the case. Actu- 
ally, he took it on as a civic contribu- 
tion when he became Chairman of 
the San Diego Sea Water Conversion 
Commission instituted in 1958. By 
1901 his interest in water conversion 
had become so acute that he dis- 
pelled a short-lived term of retire- 
ment from his obligations as Vice 
President and Director of Telecom- 
puting Corporation and organized 
Havens Industries to undertake re- 
search and development, with this 
project its prime stimulus. 

A handsome, distinguished man 
who appears much younger than his 
50 years, Glenn Havens personally 
financed the initial development of 
his system, but its future development 
will be a joint venture with Richfield 
Oil Company. Details of the amalga- 
mation have not been publicly an- 
nounced at this writing, but will prob- 
ably be available by the time we go 
lo press. 

Strictly a producl of private enter- 
prise, the results of this economically 
practical process for desalinizatton 
will contribute untold benefits to pos- 
terity, if handled with forethought 
and care. /// 




Unidentified kumanoid tracks photo- 
graphed in lower Borrego Valley by 
author Major Victor Stoyanow. 
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ASK YOU, is there an Abominable 
Sandman dwelling in the badlands 
of Lhe desert? 

Does there exist in that detrital 
mass between highways 80 and 99 a 
hybrid to add to the international 
menagerie of weirdies? Or is it an 
illusion formed by some obscure phe- 
nomenon? 

To me it is ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, in January, 1964, 
while I probed Snn Felipe and Car- 
rim Creeks in lower Burrego Valley 



seeking an access into the Superstition 
Hills— a phase toward tracing a per- 
plexing lost mine— 1 first noticed the 
incongruous tracks. 

Near a grove of tamarisk trees be- 
side Harper's Well, 1 climbed a 
sandy promontory to obtain bearings. 
A magnetic resection on Fish, Toro 
and San Ysidro |ieaks was made and 
a fix established to orient my position 
with the rest of tiie world, but, un- 
like Pegleg Smith, I found no dark- 
skinned nuggets. 

However, after descending I noticed 



by Major Victor Stoyanow 

some foot tracks. Thinking it a cold 
time of year for a splay-toed kid to 
he running barefoot through the 
sand, 1 followed the indentations al- 
most to the floor before realizing 
that these tracks didn't belong to a 
kid. 

These tracks were faunal. They 
were also recently made, either during 
or alter a heavy precipitation of the 
previous week. The prints ran in 
pairs, generally parallel and averag- 
ing about 14 centimeters in length 
and $ wide at the "instep." Five 



clearly definable, Lhough bkmt, digits 
appeared anteriorly, which terminated 
in tiny depressions as if made by 
spikes, long toenails or claws. The 
prints pointed downhill, each pair 
falling at an interval of some 4 fl- 
inches from the preceding set. The 
heels were sharply and deeply in- 
dented, the prints growing shallower 
and with less definition as they 
approached the downhill, or digital, 
extremity. 

Upon reaching the relatively level 
desert floor, the tracks continued into 
the bed of a wash. In this horizontal 
attitude, the toes were as clearly un- 
dented as on the slope, with the heels 
only slightly less dug-in. Then they 
disappeared in the fluid, windblown 
sand of the arroyo. 

Search as I might, however, there 
were no tracks going up the bulte. 
It was as if their unidentified source 
had materialzed atop the dune. 

1 was only slightly surprised to 
find identical images on a neighbor- 
ing dune, this time with pairs of 
tracks some seven feet apart and 
slightly larger. At least one deduction 
was simple. Whatever made those 
tracks was capable of prodigious leap- 
ing! Hut even so, to the top of a 
20-foot dune? 

Except for my own, tiie tracks were 
alone. No where in evidence were 
signs of a dune buggy, horse, vehicle, 
rickshaw or pogo stick. I even gave 
brief consideration to little green 
men from flying saucers, until my 
mind finally prodded me to get the 
hell out of there. 

But curiosity continued to bug me. 
In some remote recess of memory a 
dim corollary flickered. Sometime, 
someplace, I'd heard of something 
similar. And then it came to me— 
a bear! 

By virtue of physical configura- 
tion, a bear can move uphill with 
great alacrity, but, with the bulk of 
weight exerted along a vertical plane 
passing through the animal's heels, it 
has difficulty in descent. That's the 
reason for the old saying: If you're 
chased by a bear, run downhill! Whe- 
ther erect or quad] up-poised, a bear 
with throttle open on a downhill 
grade is in trouble. Thus, perhaps, 
accounting for the deep heel-prints 
I'd found in the sand. And, of course, 
everyone knows that a bear's paw is 
shaped much like a man's. 

Before returning lor a more 
thorough investigation, I checked my 
topographical maps. Could bears 
have possibly survived several cen- 
turies of civilization on the desert 
without having been seen? The bad- 



lands between Kane Springs and Coy- 
ote Wash and between Superstition 
and Fish Creek Mountains conform 
to a gigantic, gradually sloping howl. 
This depression ranges from 200-feet 
above sea level to 200-leet below sea 
level, interlaced with twisting land- 
scapes that defy description. The bed 
of the San Felipe, invisible from the 
roads, is in fact a iug-zagging, inter- 
mittent stream, passing through a' 
series of sheer box canyons with walls 
10-feet high. Moreover, these 40-foot 
canyon walls are below the level of 
the desert, hence the observable hori- 
zon of the terrain from any point on 
its periphery completely excludes 
mote than two-thirds of the floor: 
that below the line of sight. But even 
discounting the possibility of having 
eluded detection, it was still hard to 
imagine bears on the floor of the 
desert, without water, without food, 
leaping with impunity to the pin- 
nacles of dunes and sliding down! 

So, two days later I returned to 
Harper's Well, this time with a jug 
of plaster-of-Paris and two young 
men from Garden Grove, California- 
Robert Speccy, an accomplished hun- 
ter, and Bob Wilson, an archeology 
sitident. 

"More tracks on the big hill over 
there," Wilson volunteered, approach- 
ing with studied nonchalance to 
where 1 was casting some tracks. 

"Something's been in the tree," 
whispered Bob Speccy, also sidling 
to our side. 

I examined both finds, remaining 
non-com ittaf despite the adrenalin 
that was playing hell with my innards. 
Emerging from the area later in the 
day, 1 tried to form some concrete 
conclusions. The animal that had 
rummaged around inside the um- 
brella of the tamarisk tree was big 
and powerful. Dry needles had been 
shoved to one corner and the interior 
branches broken to a height of over 
six feet. Further, an ignorance of 
basic field-santtation indicated sub- 
human derivation, and evidence that 
the creature is omnivorous. The idea 
that the mysterious despoiler was a 
speleophile kept recurring. There 
are many caves, crevasses and sub- 
terranean fissures in the Supersti- 
tion Mountains, which sits athwart 
the San Jacinto Fault. 

Unfortunately, our plaster-castings 
broke on the trip home, making a 
return visit imperative if I was ever 
going to solve this mystery. On the 
night of February 1st, I returned. 

This time I chose an easier route. 
Taking the road from Plaster City 
along the Gypsum railroad north- 
ward toward Fish Mountain, I left 



my car where the railroad cuts across 
the Sonora Trail— the parched track 
that Anza took in 1774 from Santa 
Rosa (Ytiha Well) to San Sebastian 
(now Harper's) in his trek to the sea. 
From here I continued on foot. 

Following in general the course of 
the Carrizo, I came to the edge of 
this sink graduating into the San Fe- 
lipe. There, on the scarp of the West 
Mesa, ami of very recent origin, were 
tracks similar, if not identical, to 
those of ray sliding bear on the dunes. 
I followed them into the Carrizo 
Wash, where they disappeared. 

About noon I reached the tamar- 
isks of the Tarantula, where I'd seen 
the tracks before. It looked as though 
'all hell had broken loose. More^ 
tracks, identical with the originals, 
criss-crossed the dunes, but there was 
a startling new development. Now 
there were diggings! Small, shallow 
gouges, with no apparent reason, 
clawed over large areas of the earth. 
One shallow set of scratches— the only- 
one with a valid pattern—resembled 
badger diggings, but with claws an 
inch thick on hams seven inches 
broad. With less than three hours 
daylight remaining, I examined the 
few smoke trees and other shrubs for 
hair, fur, scale— anything at all— but 
1 failed to find further evidence, even 
in the tamarisk tree. On this trip, I 
decided that photographs would be 
more reliable than casts. 

Mysteries of the desert are not few. 
A dancing skeleton with a light in 
its ribcage cavorted through Borrego 
long ago, which f believe, was finally 
found to consist of a giant tumble- 
weed that had p tcked up a phos- 
phorescent mineral along it's route. 
And then there was a creature that 
Frank Cox killed, years ago, near 
Deadman's Hole in the vicinity of 
Warner's. According to accounts in 
the San Diego Union, it had a head 
rather small, large buck teeth like a 
carnivorous animal, muscular arms, 
enormous feet 24-inches long, weighed 
about 400 pounds, and was a cross 
between a man and some carnivorous 
animal, probably a bear. 

And then, since the first of this 
year, there have been "positive" 
sightings of the screaming giant of 
Tuolomne County that terrorized 
residents of Pinecrest a year ago. A 
pilot observed the "10-foot man with 
an ape-like face" from the air and 
Deputy Albert Miller, investigating 
the "huge footprints," observed that 
they were "about six feet apart," and 
were not bear tracks. 

In relating this experience for 
DESERT, Eve tried to apply the rem- 

(Con tinned on Page 31) 
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The popular Folloxos Stages carried passengers 
and freight into San Gabriel Canyon the hard 
way, fording the river many times on each trip. 



When the desert's hot, San Gabriel 
is cool. Here's an easy trip for week- 
end prospectors who live in Southern 
California. 



REFUGE FROM summer heat, 
a place to fish lor trout, a spot 
to camp where the scent of 
pines is sweet and pungent, exists 
within easy motoring distance from 
most Southern California metropoli- 
tan areas. Those already aware of 
San Gabriel Canyon's primeval 
assets, however, are often unaware of 
its historic and mysterious aspects. 
The mystery involves a lost gold 
ledge. 

The earliest recorded inhabitants 
of this canyon, reached from Califor- 
nia State Highway 39 north of 
Azusa, were the Shoshone Indians. 
Arrowheads, mortars, pestles, and 
other artifacts indicate that they 
camped near the mouth of the can- 
yon in a village called Asuksa-gna, 
now a part of Azusa. Within an easy 
10 minute hike from Rincon Ranger 
Station, visitors may see Painted Rock 
with its fading petroglyphs. 

Although it's difficult to fix the 
date of the discovery of gold there, 
the first Indians to visit the San Ga- 
briel Mission from the canyon area 
brought gold trinkets. There is a per- 
sistent, but un proven, rumor of expe- 
ditions from Mexico to the San Ga- 
briel Canyon around the time of the 
founding of the San Gabriel Mission 
in 1772. It is an esablished fact that 
mining in the canyon on a consider- 
able scale existed as early as 1855. In 
a period of 15 years subsequent to 
that date, $12 million worth of the 
precious metal was mined. Hundreds 
of Indians, Mexicans, Chinese and 
others struggled to wrest the metal 
from the earth and a tent and shack 
town of 1600 to 2000 people, known 
as Ekloradoville, accommodated min- 
ers on the East Fork of the San Ga- 
briel River. 

As if jealous of man's mining suc- 
cess, nature loosed her wrath in the 
form of a massive flood on Saturday, 
January 18, 1862. A wall of water 
rushed down the canyon, tossing 
boulders like wood chips and demol- 
ishing everything in its path. Miners 
suffered incredible hardships that 
winter, but many returned— drawn by 
the irresistible lure of gold. 

San Gabriel Canyon is rich with 
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Follow's Camp on the East Fork was a popular resort in early years. Ralph 
Follows left Liverpool on a stretcher in 1881 and found robust health in 
the canyon. Mine tunnels are unsafe for exploration, but interesting to 
photograph. There are many in the area. 




stories o[ mother lodes and fabulous 
lost mines. The following is a quote 
from my taped interview with Miss 
Ruth Hoag, born in 11S84, daughter 
of Charles P. Hoag, a pioneer canyon 
rancher. 

"Now up in the canyon— nobody 
knows where, the mother lode of the 
San Gabriel Canyon lies. It is called 
the Green Slate ledge. An old man 
of English stock found this ledge. His 
name was Hardy. II' he ever recorded 
it, it was somewhere else. Once every 
year he would come up in the can- 
yon. He camped at our ranch over 
night and then went on up. Of 
course everybody stopped at our 
ranch. They picked up the mail and 
passed on the news. Most of the time 
the road went through our place. He 
would take my mother's brother Billy 
with him and they would go up in 
the canyon and camp. He would tell 
Billy never to follow him. Billy: 
knew where he went. He'd been all 
over the canyon. Hardy would be 
gone for about two weeks and come 
back with enough gold to keep him 
the rest of the year. On the way 
back out he would camp at our ranch 
again for a couple of days. We saw 
his gold. One time he brought out 
a nugget that was estimated at §300. 
Unfortunately later on he was mur- 
dered in his cabin." 

A story that some old-timers swear 
is true, is one about Luciano, an Ind- 
ian of unknown tribal derivation who 
did nothing more than sleep or eat, 
but never lacked money. When his 
supplies ran low, he disappeared in 
the night so no one could follow him. 
According to the story, he went to- 
ward Iron Mountain near the old 
Stanley Milky mine, but nobody ever 
found the spot, he mined. It must 
have been rich, however, because in 
two or three days he always returned 
with enough to grubstake him for 
months. 

Today nothing is left of Eldorado- 
ville. Its location is well established 
though, because there are still sur- 
viving old timers who knew the 
miners or are descended from them. 
It extended along the river bottom 
from where the Williams Camp is to- 
day to East Fork Ranger Station. This 
is a pleasant hike for those interested 
in exploring historic areas. 

Mining operations of Eldnradoville 
are still much in evidence. Among 
the benches, ledges and walls of the 
canyon, above the reach of malevolent 
floods, are the tunneled mines and 
torn cliffs. Some reach deep into 
the earth, some are shallow and still 
others have collapsed. Portions of 
the walls of the canyon have been 
washed away in the hydraulic mining 
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operation. Old paths may still be 
found, but explorers must keep in 
mind the dangers of snakes and col- 
lapsing tunnels. The Recreation De- 
partment of the U. S. Forest Service, 
to accommodate an ever-increasing 
need, plans a picnic facility on part 
of the site of old Eldoradoville. 

East Fork gold is still in evidence 
today. Week-end miners and campers 
bring their pans and sluiceboxes and 
there is seldom a weekend when they 
aren't engaged in man's ancient quest 
for ^old. Those who don't own pans 
or sluiceboxes can rent them at the 
Williams Camp Restaurant. 

Of the hundreds who came to the 
canyon in the early days, only a few 
put down their roots. One who 
stayed was William Hotter. He came 
to the canyon in 1859. In 1863 he 
went to San Bernardino and married. 
A short time iater he returned to 
San Gabriel Canyon, where his 
daughter, Mary Jane, was born. 

On or before September 5, 1880, 
Charles P. Hoag, who held a ranch 
near the mouth of the canyon, sad- 
dled a pony. Trailing "Kitty," a pony 
that was a gift to his bride- to-be, he 
rode up through the canyon to the 
main fork and then east on the East 
Fork to the cabin of William G. Pot- 
ter to claim Mary Jane as his bride. 
Nothing is known of the courtship 
that preceded this event, but the fol- 
lowing letter, written on the occasion 
of its 17th anniversary, draws aside 
the curtain for a glimpse of that can- 
on wedding more than 84 years ago. 
t is given exactly as written. 

"Amsa San Gabriel Canyon, Sept 
7, 1897 Mr. and Mrs. Hoag, think, 
Seventeen years ago one of the pretti- 
est and most interesting Wedding 
ever witnessed in San Gabriel Can- 
yon was that of Charles P. Hoag, 
Mary Jane Potter, The ceremony was 
held in San Gabriel Canyon at the 
Brids Parents Wm. G. Potter and 
Ruth Jane Potter Precisely at 11 
o'clock the Bride was companied to 
the parlor wher Judge Gates led the 
services, and the candidates of mat- 
rumony pronounced man and wife, 
Immediately the guests were led to, 
to a table wher a reception was given 
in the Shaip of a well fild table, in 
thoes days wild meat was plenty the 
'Fable was well suplide with the saim 
To maik Remembrance last I will 
give sum of the dainteys that atpaired 
on a long table standing under the 
Boughs of a anchent oak tree, the 
Rosted ham of a larg mail deer, 100 
12 inch trout, 12 larg mountain gray 
squirls, 15 mountain quail rosted, 50 
lbs sack of flour maid in to all kinds 
of pastrey as this was a mountain 



wedding 17 years a go in California, 
tame f lore I decoration was carse in 
California but nevr the less old timers 
though back when thei was boys and 
girls, and tuck them selves to the 
mountains in sertch of wild flours 
the Bride wore a large Muscall (Yucca 
flower) on top of her head, the 
groom had a bunch of posion oak in 
his buton hole 

As this wedding luck place in the 
year 1880 when Butey was not prised 
as hight as this day we wont content 
on that point only say feemales was 
carse and Butey wasn't in it. 

Well 17 years is gon, where due we 
find this weddid cople living in San 
Gabriel Canyon a l the saim old place 
one miles from the mouth All this 
long 17 years thei foliided Bee Busi- 
ness only think the amount of Bee 
slingers that persted the Goviner 
(affectionate term for C. P. Hoag) 
He told me not long a go if he had 
a dollar for every sting he could by 
out United States and third of alaska, 
Bad Stung up Man, Well we will see 
what part of the Household duteys 
the Queen had done for California 
she brought fourth (i Californiano 4 
Girls and 2 boys The oldest was a girl 
if living wood be 16 years old then 
the balence run down as the Goviner 
could stand it. 

We wish you 17 years more happy 
marige life 

Your mother-in-law, Ruth J, Potter" 

Yes, the years have brought many 
changes to the canyon, but it gives 
unstiniingly of fresh air, romance, 
crystal waters, and adventure. /// 
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YOU CAN EASILY turn our kit into a 
complete, professional looking, well-built 
camper in just a few hours with simple 
hand tools. (Or complete line For the man 
who wants one assembled). 

STRONG STEEl TUBING framework and 
beautiful heavy aluminum cover, scored for 
strength. Extremely light. 

FEATURES LARGE WINDOWS and rear 

door; wide range of optional equipment 
and accessories to further enhance your 
camper. 

Write or visit one of our 12 western plants: 

Macdonald Camper Kit Co. 



EL MONTE 
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EL CAJON 
1080 N. Johnson 



HAY WARD VENTURA OGOEN, UTAH 
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SACRAMENTO 
4865 Pasadena 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
9215 SE 82nd 

PUYALLUP, WASH. 
207 Jorita N.E. 



FRESNO 



Blacfcstone 
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rrarfl porta-lamp 

■HBV Battery Powered Fluorescent 




• Completely portable. Operates on car battery 

• Daylight lamp equal to three 50-watt bulbs. 

• Draws only % load of an auto dome light. 

• Completely safe, no flame or hot parts. 

• Extra long cord, plugj info cigaret lighter. 

• Ruggedly built aluminum, fully guaranteed. 




"MT HORSES" STATIONERY 



60 sheets — 7i/i"xlOVi" personal size — 4 de- 
lightful illustrations of "Just Horses" in full color 
by Bob Lorenz — 50 illustrated sheets plus 10 
blank of white rippletone writing paper with 50 
matching envelopes — plus a 7"xl0" full color 
framing print of a sorrel Quarter Horse — all 
beautifully boxed! $3.00 per box — postage paid 
— immediate delivery — money back guarantee! 
Send today for catalog showing western framing 
prints, stationery, notes, and desert Christmas 
cards. 

THE LAZY RL RANCH 

DRAWER T500-D 
BOULDER, COLORADO 



REAMS HAVE been written about 
the hardy prospector of the 
West, but little about the burro 
plodding by his side. Without this 
long-eared beast of burden, fortunes 
in gold and silver would never have 
been discovered and untold numbers 
of prospectors would have met death 
along hazardous trails where burro 
skeletons still bleach in hot desert 
sands. 

The burro was not indigenous to 
America. His ancestors, the ass and 
the donkey, served man before Christ 
was born, and Mary, His mother, 
rode one to the stable in Bethlehem. 
Later, Conquistadors brought them 
to America from Spain. When their 
explorations ended, the burro was 
given his freedom to roam and mul- 
tiply. The padres, who remained to 
Christianize the Indian, found the 
burro so well equipped by nature to 
withstand heat and scarcity of feed 
and water that they continued to 
utilize him in their services to man- 
kind. 

Burros roaming the West today add 
a picturesque touch to the desert's 
landscape, and their antics and hu- 
man-like intelligence contribute much 
to desert lore. Cautious and sure- 
footed as a mountain goat, when a 
burro decides a spot is too narrow or 
unsafe to pass through with his pack, 
no amount of prodding can budge 
him. According to Dolph Nevarres, 
Death Valley resident for over 50 
years, the burro also possesses a keen 
sense of smell. A waterhole might be 
miles away, but the burro will make 
a beeline for it. Upon finding it, 
if the "desert canary" refuses to drink, 
man had better leave it alone be- 
cause it isn't fit to drink. Because of 
these traits and an ability to thrive 
under conditions impossible for other 
herbaceous animals, a burro is a ! 
prospector's most valued possesion. 

"The burro's name — synonymous 
with stubborness— is a warning to a 
sensible owner to never underesti- 
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mate its fixity of purpose," continued 
Nevarres. 

"For example, a burro knows 
exactly how much he can carry com- 
fortably. Just add another flapjack 
and see what happens! He refuses to 
budge. If prodded he will lie down, 
roll over, or in some manner get rid 
of the pack— or so badly disarrange it 
that the whole thing has to be packed 
over again. 

"On the other hand, the little fel- 
low's patience and loyalty is limitless. 
A kindly-treated, well-trained animal 
will be just as cooperative as he is 
stubborn. He will plod willingly 
through winter storms or summer 
heat over impossible trails and then 
rustle up his own grub or go with- 
out. 

"In the old days a prospector some- 
times left his burro in camp to be 
gone for a day and an accident pre- 
sented his return. Some pathetic 
sights were discovered later ... the 
burro with its pack on its back, just 
where it had been left, starving or 
dead. 

"A burro isn't all good, though," 
Nevarres smiled. "Sometimes they're 
conniving little thieves. Pete and 
Hank, two prospectors I knew, owned 
a burro they named Honest John be- 
cause he was such a cunning camp 
robber. One time they left the valley 
for a prospecting trip in an area 
where they didn't need burros. To 
safeguard their grub while they were 
gone, they covered it with a heavy 
tarp, weighted down with rocks and 
left the burros browsing around a 
nearby spring. 

"Several days later, on returning to 
camp, Pete let out a yelp. 'Whatin- 
hell's happened to them burros? 
They're not ours— these are all white!' 
And indeed they were. Honest John 
had pulled the tarp out from under 
the rocks and dragged out several 
sacks of flour. When the burros 
couldn't eat any more, they scattered 
it over the ground and wallowed in 
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by Harriet Farnsworth 

it, leaving their owners without even 
a cupful £or flapjacks." 

Burros have played an important 
pan in bringing Wealth and growth 
to new territories. Because of their 
wandering habits and cussedness for 
hiding in unlikely places, prospectors 
declare this animal has discovered 
more gold and silver than they, them- 
selves, did. 

Today both the old time prospec- 
tor and his burro are disappearing 
from the West; the new crop has 
taken to 4-wheel drive vehicles which 
carry higger loads, move faster and 
go 'farther. Strangely enough, he- 
cause of this, the burro fares better 
today. 

Recognizing the need for a manage- 
ment program to control over-popu- 
lation of burros, the Death Valley 
National Park Service is live-trapping 
and hauling them from the monu- 
ment for use as pets for children and 
for pack-stock on guest ranches. 
Their plan is to maintain all wild 
burros within the carrying capacity 
of Death Valley's food and water 
supply with respect for the protection 
of natural vegetation and other wild 
life for the proper enjoyment of the 
public, and for the most humane 
management of the burros themselves. 

Several years ago Sears Roebuck 
& Co. advertised them for sale in 
their catalog. This, fortunately, has 
been discontinued. But burros for 
pets may be bought from individuals 
throughout the desert country, Li a 
fellow can be induced to part with 
his little friend. 

The most enjoyable Christmas 
party i ever attended was one held at 
Furnace Creek Ranch in Death Val- 
ley. When Santa brought presents 
into the big hall, he did not, bring 
them on a sled hitched to reindeer. 
He brought the presents on the back 
of a humble little burro. 

And so it was on the birth of 
Christ, when our faithful, loyal burro 
took Mary to the manger in Bethle- 
hem. /// 



THE COYOTES are howling in 
the Lava Beds tonight. On the 
rocky sides ol Schonchin Butte, 
for miles across the lava plateaus, 
and Car up the ridges toward old 
Fleener's Place and Poverty Flat, 
they point tan noses toward the moon 
and howl their strange, wild song 

of freedom. 

There has heen a price on their 
heads for 150 years— predators, chick- 
en thieves, sheep killers. But they 
survive. How wonderfully they sur- 
vive, in spite of guns, traps, and pel- 
lets of poison gas. And here in the 
Lava Beds National Monument is 
refuge. Their bellies are full of mice, 
kangaroo rats, reptiles, and rabbits. 
Their silent shadows prowl the pur- 
ple sage and twisted lava like the 
ghosts of Modoc scouts of 100 years 
ago. Across the miles they call and 
answer until dawn, and then they 
find the shady side of a cool rock to 
sleep. 

There is no place quite like the 
Lava Beds, They were born when the 
earth was heaving with volcanic con- 
vulsions. The soil is pumice, lava, 
and black glass. To the north near 
the Oregon border, is Tule Lake, 
formed when a gigantic rock strata 
faulted and fell. The valley filled 
with water and is now the stopping 
place for six million birds wander- 
ing along the Pacific fly way. 

To the west are the Cascades, 
range after range, culminating in the 
glistening snow crown of Mt. Shasta. 
On the eastern horizon are Horse 
Mountain, Coyote Butte, Saddle 
Blanket Flat, Dead Horse Canyon, 
and lava, miles and miles of lava. 



Rising to the south are Cougar Butte, 
Shotgun Peak, and the massive vol- 
canic mountains of black glass. 

The Monument itself is a vast 
museum of geologic, natural and hu- 
man history. Here great rivers of 
molten lava once poured down the 
mountain slopes. The outer crusts 
cooled, while the hot interior con- 
tinued to flow, forming miles of twist- 
ing, turning labryinths that can be 
explored with the aid of gasoline 
lanterns lurnished without charge by 
the U.S. Park Service. Each week the 
open caves are inspected to insure the 
visitor's safety. Skull and Merrill 
caves are floored with permanent ice. 
Early settlers held skating parties in 
them. The walls and ceilings of 
some caves glitter with bright min- 
eral deposits; others bear the strange 
petroglyphs of pre-historic men. 

Near the eastern Monument boun- 
dary, inaccessible to the public at 
present, is beautiful Fern Cave. The 
only known opening is a round hole 
which unexpectedly appears on a 
level plateau. This is a lava tube 
which, except for the small hole 
where the ceiling caved in, is com- 
pletely obscured by a mantle of pum- 
ice. On the cave floor, up and down 
the tube, as far as sunlight can reach 
through the narrow opening, is a ver- 
dant growth of rich, green shield 
ferns. How and when they found 
their way down through that narrow 
opening, so many miles from any 
other representatives of their species, 
will perhaps remain a mystery forever. 

A lone jackrabbit makes Fern Cave 
his home. He is warm in winter, 
cool in summer, out of reach of pre- 
dators, with a year around crisp, 
green garden all his own. Who 
knows but what a Miss jackrabbit will 
one day fall through the hole and 



make his paradise complete, or other- 
wise, depending upon the point of 
view of a male jackrabbit? 

Schonchin Butte is the commanding 
point from which most of the Monu- 
ment can be viewed. This old cinder 
cone is still criss-crossed with the 
trails of a species of mountain goat 
which long ago inhabited the area. 
High on the summit a fire lookout 
station has been built and laced to 
the mountain with steel cables to pre- 
vent high winds from plummeting it 
down the slope. 

With her year-old baby, a pretty 
19-year-old lady "mans" the lookout 
post. Once each week she descends 
the steep foot trail to civilization. But 
she says she loves her job. It is cool, 
quiet, with the feeling of being a 
million miles away, and the view from 
the sunny veranda encircling her 
house covers 5000 square miles of 
northern California landscape. 

The Butte was named for the Mo- 
doc Chief, Schonchin, one of notor- 
ious Captain jack's lieutenants. Look- 
ing northward from the fire lookout 
toward Tule Lake is a great, rugged 
mass of black lava. The principal en- 
gagement of the Modoc War was 
fought among these ridges and ra- 
vines, when Captain Jack and his 
minute band of seventy warriors 
faced and slaughtered scores of the 
U. S. soldiers who were pursuing 
them. 

The Modocs were of Klamath 
stock. Hue to certain dissensions, 
they split away from the Klamath 
tribe at about the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and settled in Tule 
Lake Basin. As white men settled the 
fertile valley, the Modocs were forced 
onto the Klamath reservation. Since 
the two had become traditional ene- 
mies, the situation was untenable. 
Captain Jack and a small band of 
followers, 160 in all, including wo- 
men and children, left the reservation 
and returned to their old haunts. 

Fighting broke out when the U.S. 
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Army umleiiook to drive idem Lack 
with the Klamaths. There followed 
the most costly struggle in the history 
of the U. S. Army, considering the 
small number of the enemy. Scores 
of soldiers were killed or wounded. 
Throughout the long and bitter en- 
gagement, only one Modoc warrior 
died. The Indians were fighting for 
the right to occupy land which had 
long been their home. They were 
fighting amid familiar terrain, and 
out-maneuvering the army at every 
turn. At length the force of numbers 
^ot them. Captain Jack and three 
of his sub-chiefs were hanged. A lew 
warriors were sent to prison at Al- 
catraz. The remainder of the band 
was removed to Indian Territory in 
what is now Oklahoma. 

It was an ignoble victory for the 
army, a costly campaign from begin- 
ning to end. The old battle lines are 
still there— the rows of lava rock 
stacked up by the troops, the scouts 
lookouts, Captain Jack's cave, the 
Modoc stronghold. The blood has 
weathered from the rocks and the 
scraps of shrapnel have rusted away. 
Otherwise, nothing has changed. It is 
a great experience to climb through 
the rubble of that battlefield and re- 
construct in your mind's eye the vivid 
events which transpired there nearly 
100 years ago. 

Far to the west is Gillern Bluff and 
Howitzer Point, from which so many 
balls were fired with such negligible 
result. HalTway between is Can by' s 
lonely cross marking the spot where 
he was killed by Captain Jack while 
standing under a flag of truce, en- 
deavoring to prevent further blood- 
shed. Here were two good men, 
strong men, facing one another, but 
neither could understand truly what 
was in the mind of the other. The 
Indians and the white each did what 
they felt they had to do. And history 
spilled its blood across the Lava Beds. 

Time worked against both sides. 
Captain Jack was waiting for the 
snow to melt in the mountains. Then 
he could lead his people far into the 
wilderness where they could never be 
found. The troops were waiting for 
reinforcements. The snow did not 



melt, but tke reinforcements came. 
And the Lava Beds have the sorrow- 
ful history of the Modoc War. 

Horse Mountain to the northeast 
of the Monument is an old Modoc 
landmark. It is a volcano cone sweep- 
ing upward from relatively level ter- 
rain. On top of the cone is a smooth- 
ly upcurving meadow of many acres, 
surrounded by precipitious cliffs. 
There is one gap in the rocky crown, 
one easy way up, located on the 
northeast rim. 

The Modocs liked horses. There 
was little they would not or did not 
do to obtain them, much to the dis- 
tress of the white man. The meadow 
on top of Horse Mountain provided 



an excellent natural corral. Up 
through the gap in the rim the In- 
dians would lead their newly ac- 
quired steeds, and turn them loose, 
closing the gap with ropes. Due to 
the cliffs, the horses would be there 
when they were wanted. 

At that time Tule Lake was much 
larger than it is today. Water came 
near the base of the volcano cone, and 
was therefore sufficiently accessible to 
water the horses corraled on Horse 
Mountain. 

It is a rough ride over to that old 
landmark, and the climb up through 
the gap is hard on legs and lungs. 
But it is an exhilarating experience 
for this is hallowed ground, and the 
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view from the sky-high meadow is 
superb. 

Prisoners Rock, a detached portion 
or the Monument lying a short dis- 
tance directly east of Tide Lake, was 
also washed by waves when the lake 
was full. It, too, is a volcano cone, 
but the waves undermined the east 
and west sides, causing rocks to 
slough off, leaving tall, perpendicular 



cliffs, Pre-hisloric men, traversing the 
lake on rafts or boats, left their pecul- 
iar messages carved in the stone. No 
one un ders ta rids what they mean, and 
perhaps we shall never know. But 
they represent an effort of men to re- 
cord what they have seen, or thought, 
or done. 

Gillem Bluff, from which the how- 
itzers were fired at the Modocs, is a 



fault line. Paralleling it a mile far- 
ifier west is a similar fault, though of 
lesser proportions. The Tule Lake 
bed was formed when the rock strata 
broke and sank along Gillem Bluff. 
When the sinking occurred at the 
fault farther west, the bed was formed 
lor a 'series of wet weather lakes, 
known as Gillem Lakes. 

It was at the north end of these 
lakes that an old settler named 
Fleener pui down his stake. His 
cabin is still there, windowless and 
doorless, just a square box with a 
pitched roof and a rus ted-out chim- 
ney. His marvelously preserved gar- 
bage dump still yields a few high-but- 
ton shoes and similar relics. It seems 
the main things he did were to dis- 
cover Fleener Chimneys in the Monu- 
ment and to dig a well on his home- 
stead. It was and is a marvelous well, 
hand dug with pick and shovel, 
straight down into the lava. When 
Gillem Lakes were dry and the land 
parched, Indians and whites alike 
would travel far for a sip from the 
pail at Fleener's well. It is a hard, 
slow drive through a coyote-filled 
valley, but no homestead looks quite 
as mystic on a film transparency as 
old Fleener's Place. 

To the south of the Monument 
are the black glass, or obsidian, moun- 
tains. Heavy trucks roar down the 
steep, narrow roads loaded with pum- 
ice from the mines. They don't work 
on Sunday, so that is the day to get 
your chunk of obsidian. Flows 
stretch for miles down the slopes, but 
the real sparkling glass is at the top, 
When the sun is shining right it is 
like driving toward a million polished 
mirrors. The whole mountain top 
glitters' and writhes as each turn of 
the car brings new reflecting faces 
into view. One ins tan I, it looks wet 
and liquid, then the angles becomes 
right, and the mountain flames with 
white heat. Photographically, it is a 
gem. with plenty of pines to add in- 
terest 10 die view. 

There are several routes into Lava 
Beds National Monument. The two 
best roads branch of!' from California 
State Highway 1 39 between Canby 
and Tule Lake, and enter from an 
easterly direction. Another road, en- 
tering the park from due north, is 
extremely rough and may seriously 
damage a car. Comfortable camps, 
wiihoui any charge, are located near 
Monumem' Headquarters, and ran- 
gers give campfire programs almost 
every night. No supplies are available 
in die Monument, 

The public roads within the Lava 
Beds are good to adequate. Fire 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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SAGA 

by Bill Bryan 



SEVERAL WEEKS ago Vern Slan- 
kard of Indio mentioned that a 
friend of his, while deer hunting 
in the New York Mountains, came 
across an abandoned mining camp 
untouched by vandals. That was a 
pretty ambiguous bit of informa- 
tion to go on, but inquiries eventually 
led me to another Indio friend, Dick 
Ligman, who found a mine in this 
general location recorded as the Sag- 
amore Mine and Well in his 1943 
California Mineralogists Map and 
Handbook. It isn't often we hear of 
a mine left in its original condition 
anymore. I was determined to get to 
this one and take photos before it 
had been changed. 

Nevertheless, along with several in- 
terested members of our Sareea Al 
Jamel 4-wheel-drive club, I was leery 
about the Sagamore. Located at the 
6300-7500-foot level on the south 
slope of the New York Mountains 
some 17 miles south of Ivan pah, the 
handbook reported its ore samples to 
range from 5-50% lead, 3-25% zinc 
and an undetermined amount of cop- 
per. Usually such a description 
amounts to little more than a hole in 
the ground, but if Slankard's infor- 
mation was right, we'd be in for an 
agreeable surprise. 

After days of preparation, a group 
of us finally took off in our 4-wheelers, 
towing trailers. It was a beautiful 
Friday afternoon with no wind. We 
journeyed through the Sheephole 
Mountains to Amboy, where we 
turned onto US66 to Essex. A couple 
of miles beyond Essex, we turned left 
onto an improved road that carried 
us to the old railroad and mining 



community of Goffs, where we stocked 
up on supplies—last chance. 

West of Goffs, we turned left 
again onto the improved dirt Lanfair 
Valley road, which is in good con- 
dition. You'll know you're on the 
right road if, after about 17 miles, you 
come to an intersection with another 
dirt road (the New York Mountain 
road) at which spot you'll find a tele- 
phone booth! This surprising com- 
promise with civilization is the only 
visible structure for miles in any 
direction and is quite a sight to 
behold. 

We made camp about four miles 
north of the telephone and set up our 
radios so we would be prepared to 
keep mobile contact with one another 
in the morning when we planned to 
search for a road or trail to the mine. 
The south slope of the New York 
Mountains began to look about the 
size of Texas as we plotted a course 
to follow. 

Proceeding north at dawn, we 
passed a cattle ranch and an emer- 
gency landing strip where a pair of 
ruts to our left indicated our ulti- 
mate destination. About six miles 
along this trail we came to the Saga- 
more Mine. Portions of the road had 
been washed out by floods. We re- 
paired the worst places by filling 
them with rocks, but we'd suggest to 
those who follow that they leave their 
vehicles at the first bad spot and hike 
the remaining distance. 

Whereas our research indicated a 
small operation with few workers, 
the site proved quite the contrary. 
Its scattered ruins were situated on a 
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knoll beside a wash which is impass- 
ible to any vehicle other than a trail 
bike, so we hiked beyond the first 
group of structures and followed the 
old ore car rail bed. Most of the tracks 
are gone, having been removed long 
ago, probably for scrap, but the ties 
are still in place. After about 
mile we came upon the main bunk- 
house, still in good condition, and 
some offices, workshops and remains 
of unidentifiable stone buildings. 
Continuing up the wash, we found 
numerous prospect holes, tunnels, 
the head frame of the main shaft and 
a tailing dump, with many mineral 
specimens lying around. On the side 
of the hill were another shop build- 
ing and an enclosure with a fireplace, 
which we decided had been another 
bunk house. Here there was a tun- 
nel with water trickling from it and 
deer tracks in the mud. The main 
shaft is reached easier by continuing 
up the wash to a faint road, rather 
than climbling the tailings, some of 
us learned too late. 

May I remind you not to enter any 
of the tunnels or shafts, I especially 
know how dangerous this is, as I was 
on hand when a friend of mine fell 
down a 100-foot shaft some years ago 
and was saved only because he was 
jible to grab a rail. I know he'll 
never recover from the scare— and 
neither will I. 

Above the main shaft of Sagamore, 
the wash leads to several more stone 
structures, shafts, tunnels, and a dam 
which was apparently used for water 
storage. 

This was a far greater bonanza 
than we had expected, and there were 



no signs that it had been visited prior 
to our trip. We were a bit doubtful 
that this was the same mine so 
vaguely described at the Sagamore, 
until one of our party happened 
upon a galvanized water pipe beside 
the wash that was addressed to the 
Sagamore Mine and Milling Com- 
pany, Riverside, California. This 
proved the point. 

It's things like this that make mine- 
chasing exciting— more so than when 
you know beforehand what to expect. 
However, discovery wasn't our only 
motive. Adamant as our club mem- 
bers are about destroying property, 
messing up landscapes with trash, or 
otherwise reducing the thrill of fresh 
discovery for those who follow, we 
see no harm in digging in abandoned 
garbage dumps for bottles. 

This might sound funny, coming 
from former gold seekers and weekend 
prospectors like us, but a well-pre- 
served whiskey bottle of rare vintage 
is today worth more than a pin-sized 
nugget. And the thrill isn't all in the 
value, either. We've collected books 
that tell the history of old bottles. 
We've learned to distinguish certain 
kinds by the formations of their tops 
and bottoms, how to examine air 
bubbles in glass, the years certain 
companies changed their bottle de- 
signs, and the vintage of a bottle cap- 
able of turning purple in sun. All 
such information contributes to our 
knowledge of the time and condi- 
tions that fostered, for a moment, 
challenge, risk and opportunity to an 
era long past. Through their bottles, 
we've learned to know them. And 
it's a heck of a lot of fun! /// 
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You can relax in cool comfort, 
even on the hottest days, when 
your home is cooled by an Arctic 
Circle V-Series Air Cooler — And 
you can be sure of carefree cool- 
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cause of the advanced design and 
rugged construction of these cool- 
ers. Ask your Arctic Circle dealer 
for a demonstration! He is listed 
in the Yellow Pages. 
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IT IS A FLEETING thing . , . this moment of summer. It may be 
shimmering and vibrant, or tranquil and cool . . You may search 
all season and not discover it, or stumble upon it around the next 
bend. 

But if you should drive through Sedona, Arizona, you will find 
it without fail. Turn left onto Red Rock Crossing Road five miles 
south of town. Keep left at the first fork, and right at the second, 
following the road for three miles to Oak Creek. 

There, at Red Rock Crossing, summer awaits you. Rustling cot- 
tonwoods, rippling waters and sculptured buttes blend in a strange 
magic that leaves few untouched. 

Perhaps it is the road. It has wandered along, meandering in 
the manner of the Creek, and now it suddenly dissolves into the 
Creek itself. Red Rock Crossing means exactly that: it is a creek- 
crossing on red rock ... a ford. Only after summer storms is the 
Creek a torrent. Otherwise it is calm and crystalline . . . five inches 
deep most of the way across, and never more than eight inches. Your 
car will roll smoothly over flat red rock to the far side where the man- 
made road continues. 

But the spell of the Crossing is more than the road. Above and 
below you is Cathedral Rock, most majestic carved butte of the Red 
Rock country. Look up or down and it is there . . . high against the 
desert sky or reflected in the stream at your feet. 

Wondrous Oak Creek begins as a spring from a rock fault at 
the head of Oak Creek Canyon and roars for 20 miles through the 
Canyon before it calms down below Sedona and winds its way 30 
miles more to the Verde River. It is cold enough for trout and big 
enough to grow giant cotton woods and sycamores and willows on 
its banks. A truly remarkable stream in this desert land. 

It provides wading pools for kiddies on shelves of smooth red 
rock, and natural holes for swimmers up to four feet deep. On its 
north bank you may picnic or camp up to 14 days (but there is no 
room for house trailers, says Forest Service, and please bring your 
own water). 

Stay an hour or a day; it makes little difference. For whatever 
it is about Red Rock Crossing ... it is something that will stay with 
you forever. /// 
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WHEN SUMMER comes to the 
lower elevations, many of us 
desert dwellers yearn for sing- 
ing streams, deep, cold mountain 
lakes and snow-hooded Sierran peaks 
where tall pines shade forested trails. 

The most popular and the most 
widely known of California's fabulous 
mountain playgrounds is the spectacu- 
lar Mammoth Lakes high country in 
the heart of the Inyo National Forest, 
a six hour drive north of Los Angeles, 
and only three hours south of "Reno, 
Nevada. Here where the air is sharp 
and thin, mountain winds sweep 
through canyons, pines and meadows 
to make exhilarating music for low- 
country ears. 

And here we have vacationed for 
over SCI years. When warm weather 
comes to stay we can hardly wait to 
stow fishing gear, hiking boots, boat, 
camera and knapsacks into the cam- 
per and be off. 

Owens Valley is the southern gate- 
way to this lovely Sierran wilderness. 
Travelers from the south coming up 
U.S. Highways 395 and 6 usually rest 
overnight at picturesque little Lone 
Pine, the half-way stop, which nestles 
under the shadow of the soaring Mt. 
Whitney group of sky-piercing pin- 
nacles. 

With a clay to spare in Lone Pine 
it is well worthwhile to take in Chuck 
and Eva Whitney's guided tours to 
the region's old ghost towns and 
mines and see the battlefields and the 
famous earthquake fault of 1872, the 
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Camp Independence site, the Camp 
Commander's home (now restored) 
and the Soldier's Cemetery. 

At Bishop, U.S. 395 separates and 
U.S. 6 leads north into the ranchlands 
of dial Ian t Valley on the first leg of 
a fascinating Petroglyph Loop Trip 
through almost. 50 miles of the best 
concentration of ancient Indian rock- 
art in the country. 

This should be a "must" trip on 
your vacation itinerary. Nine miles 
north of the Inyo- Mono County line, 
a sign points to the first group of 
petroglyphs 2 miles down the dirt 
road left of" the highway. A short 
walk along the base of the chalk- 
bluffs brings you to some of the larg- 
est known petroglyphs in the West 
with circle designs five feet in dia- 
meter. Traveling north, the route 
bends away to the west, leading to the 
top of the volcanic tableland and the 
Red Canyon display. This group is 
so extensive many people like to re- 
turn again and again in order to see 
it all. Be sure to carry plenty of 
drinking water. 

From Bishop the Siena Highway 
sweeps up through Round Valley and 
broadens into a four-lane speedway 
into the Inyo National Forest country. 
This eastern approach to the High 
Sierra is a most dramatic one; massive 
granitic mountains rise precipitately 
from l he valley floor and you notice a 
swift change both in climate and 
flora. Pastel pink volcanic rocks call- 
ed Bishop tuff contrast with the dark 



gray of towering mountains. Sage, 
artemisia, bitter brush and junipers 
give way to forested slopes, streams 
and lakes, flower-starred alpine mea- 
dows and snow-brushed peaks. Colo- 
rado has its Rockies. We California™ 
have our glorious, unrivalled High 
Sierra! 

Beyond man-made Crowley Lake, 
teeming with boats and fishermen, is 
a turn off view of the barren, sheer 
cliffs of Convict Canyon. An import- 
ant geological discovery was made 
in the dark ridges of this region of 
small fossils called "graptolites" which 
were found lo be 400 million years 
old and the oldest life form yei found 
in the area. 

Convict Lake acquired its name in 
1871 when 29 desperate convicts- 
horse thieves, murderers and train 
robbers-escaped from Carson City, 
Nevada penitentiary and 6 of the 
group headed south. The posse finally 
t aught up with them at Monte Diablo 
Creek, later renamed Convict. 

Many people consider the road to 
Mammoth Lakes with its varied 
scenery, the Devil's Postpile National 
Monument, Reds Meadows with its 
exquisite display of wildflowers from 
early July through August, am! lovely 
Rainbow Falls to be the piece, de re- 
sistance, of the high country. 

A good place for a base camp is 
the Mammoth Lakes campground, 
near the all-year resort's shopping 
center, post of rice, church and cafes. 
If you are not camp-minded, how- 




The Devil's Fence Post 

ever, you wilt enjoy the beautiful 
Mammoth Mountain Inn— one of the 
finest family lodges in the West. 

One of the area's most unusual 
sights is the Devil's Postpile, a weird 
assortment of crystallized rock mon- 
sters that dwarf everything else in 
sight. To reach it, the road passes 
through towering red fir trees, skirts 
Agnew Meadow, crosses grassy Pum- 
ice Fiat, and draws near to the mean- 
tiering middle fork of the San Joa- 
quin River. 

To the right of the main road is 
a spur that leads to the Devil's Post- 
pile National Monument with a park- 
ing area, Ranger Station and Camp- 
ground. Ages ago fluid basaltic lava 
poured down the Middle Fork Valley 
from volcanic vents near Mammoth- 
Pass, reaching a maximum depth of 
700 feet. Cooling, the solidified lava 
shrank. Cracks radiated outward, 
eventually joining one another; they 
also grew downward. This resulted 
in the many-sided columns that re- 
sembled honeycombs. 

Later an enormous glacier moved 
down the valley, gnawing away at 
the columns and leaving only the 
remnants seen today. The Devil's 
Postpile is the largest remnant. Frost 
action is slowly but surely destroying 
(he Postpiles, for the freezing water 
which collects within the great cracks 
forces the columns outward. Eventu- 
ally they fall and shatter. 

If you are a hiker, a two-mile trail 
leads down-stream to beautiful Rain- 



bow Falls. Or retrace the road to- 
wards Reds Meadow and follow the 
sign. A half-mile beyond a short spur 
on the left leads to shallow Sotcher 
Lake, often called Pond Lily Lake, 
famous for the golden lilies that cover 
its surface around July. Beyond the 
lake the road passes the famous 
spring-fed Reds Meadow campground, 
the Forest Guard Station and public 
bathhouse with hot and cold water 
from natural springs. 

The road continues toward a re- 
sort, store and packstation, then heads 
down half a mile to the beginning of 
the trail to Rainbow Falls. This trail 
is an easy hike. The sound of thun- 
dering water reaches your ears as the 
Middle Fork plunges over a basalt 
ledge into a mist-showered pool at the 
base. Noon time is best to view its 
fairylike rainbow mist that sprays in- 
to the sunlight, some two-thirds the 
height of the falls. 

With so much scenic mountain 
beauty to enjoy and capture on film, 
it is wise to space your itinerary to 
include every interesting beauty spot 
in the region. When winter comes 
you'll be glad you did, as you relive 
and enjoy again your carefree sum- 
mer fun in the Mammoth Lakes high 
country. /// 




THE SILVER STREAK 

A low priced, featherweight, highly len- 
sitive, all metal locator for ghost towns and 
heachcombing. To locate small gold, copper, 
silver coins, rings, etc. Price only: $79.50. 
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PAN IT IN 




By Thomas H. Wiser 



WHEN YOU decide 
to visit America's lar- 
gest state (Alaska, not 
Texas) , you will fol- 
low the famous Cari- 
boo Trail from Cache 
Creek north into Bri- 
tish Columbia's up- 
con n t r y. Whatever 
you do, don't miss Barkerville— a 
town in the middle of the Cariboo — 
which looks today just as it did 100 
years ago. It's only 52 miles east of 
Quesnel and its creek beds still hold 
gold nuggets. Who knows? You might 
pay for your entire holiday! 

Had you ventured into the Cariboo 
a century ago, you would have fol- 
lowed the footsteps of a wooly-beard- 
cd Cornishman, Billy Barker. On an 
August day in 1862, his mining shaft 
was 40 feet into the bedrock of Wil- 
liams Creek and he was broke and 
ready to quit. In fact many of the 
4000 miners thought him a little 
tetched because their claims "above" 
the Canyon had yielded over $2 mil- 
lion in gold. On one claim, 200 
pounds of nuggets, specs and dust 
($38,000 then) was recovered in a 
single day. However, Billy Barker 
was lough and stubborn. He dug on. 
Then two feet further down he struck 
it so rich that he eventually realized 
11000 a foot for 600 feetl 

Log shanties, saloons and false- 
fronted stores sprouted around Billy's 
strike, overnight. Nudging the foot 
of a mountain along Williams Creek, 
Barkerville's stilt- legged buildings 
multiplied to become the largest town 
west of Chicago and north of San 
Francisco. 

Today Barkerville lives as it did in 
the boisterous gold rush days. When 
you cross into the "outskirts" of the 
town, set your timepiece back 102 
years. First, you see the bar in Kelly's 
Hotel just as it was when miners 
came to town, pockets bulging with 
nuggets; you peep through curtains 
into John Bowron's barber parlor; 
there's even Billy Barker's mine shaft 
exactly as it was, and the antiquated 
office of the Gold Commissioner. 

If you should wander into Bar- 
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kervi lie's cluttered General Store, you 
will almost rub elbows with rough 
bearded miners turning over small 
pouches of ore for six month supplies. 
Should you tire walking, board a 
stagecoach and drive through town. 

Never let it be 
said, "They got in 
all." In riverbeds and 
along creeks and gul- 
ieys, there's still gold. 
You might not have 
to risk life and limb, 
as did 30,000 miners, 
but you may like the 
challenge of actually panning gold. 
You can rent equipment, at reason- 
able cost, and set out with a guide 
to Lightning, Williams or Grouse 
Creeks, then again, Conk] in Gulch 
or Jack of Clubs Lake may sound like 
a better place to "strike it rich." The 
odds are in your favor, because you'll 
be working right in the area which 
bore the "mother-lode." 

Here are a few items the miners 
carried on their backs, which you 
don't have to worry about: knee-high 
hob-nailed boots, rice, flour, ham, 
salt, pepper and sugar, chewing to- 
bacco, a shovel, pick, iron ladle and 
wire screen. You might inquire about 
a mal let-shaped hammer to test 
"float"— a sandy chunk of gravel with 
yellow specs. If you can find where 
it rolled from, your name may be- 
come as famous as Billy Barker's. 

When you have been out on the 
rocky creek-bed most of the day^ 
you'll be glad to know that "slap- 
jacks — Rocky Mountain dead - shot 
style" are still available, and milk is 
much less than the gold rush price of 
$] per pound. In the days of '62, you 
could have snapped up a pair of 
good walking boots for $50, a hundred 
pounds of potatoes for the slight sum 
of $90, a cake of soap for $1.50, and 
a mirror or stove for the tidy sum of 
$700. Believe it or not, but a lone- 
some miner could reserve a dance 
with a buxom "hurdy-gurdy" girl for 
?I0. At one spot, men played 10- 
pin bowls with champagne bottles 
for pins and roving minstrels, acting 
Shakespeare, were paid in gold nug- 
gets. 



Though Barkerville burned to the 
ground in '68, it was rebuilt with great 
plans for its future. However, the 
gold supply dwindled and miners 
drifted away. By the turn oi the cen- 
tury it became a ghost town except 
for a handful of diehard pioneers. 
Not until 1958 were steps taken to 
restore Barkerville to its picturesque 
1869 to 1885 period. 

Five years prior to Barker's strike, 
the autumn of '57, prospectors found 
yellow ore on gravel bars ol the Fra- 
ser anil Thompson Rivers. The fol- 
lowing spring, one word flashed to 
the far corners of North America and 
rebounded into Europe and Asia, 
"GOLD!" Like a flash flood, pros- 
pectors poured into the struggling 
province of British Columbia where 
once only the most durable trappers 
and fur traders had ventured. By 
oxen, mule-team, in canoes and on 
poled rafts, fortune seekers swarmed 
over rich bars and benches of the 
Fraser, south of the Cariboo, By 1860, 
"Doc" Keithley and George Weaver 
had pushed north and found the rich 
deposit at Keithley Creek. Discoveries 
were made on nearby streams tumb- 
ling down Bald Mountain— Cunning- 
ham, Snowshoe, Harvey Grouse, Ant- 
ler. William "Dutch Bill" Dietz 
crossed the mountain ridge (of 
"Baidy") and descended into a deep 
narrow valley to find the richest 
stream of all, Williams Creek. 

That was when 
Billy Barker came 
upon the scene. When 
swashbuckling Bark- 
erville reached 10,000 
there was concern 
about law and order. 
Nearby Indians made 
the situation explo- 
sive. Stern, yet fair, Judge Matthew 
Begbie kept lawlessness from getting 
the upper hand. By '63, prospectors 
could make more money packing gold 
along the trail to the coast ($20-$50 
a day) than they could mining. 

Had you visited Barkerville then, 
your stagecoach driver would have 
reined in the horses at one of the 
Mile Houses on the Cariboo Wagon 
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Road. Passengers were glad to have 
a roof over their heads and didn't 
complain at having to share rooms. 
By summer of '64 (the 1 900 variety) , 
however, you'll find excellent accom- 
modation in the neighboring towns 
of Wells, Quesnel, Williams Lake 
and Prince George. There's fine rain- 
bow trout fishing in Quesnel, but 
don't forget the license— % 7. 00 for 
adults and under sixteen, only {I. 

Seventy-six miles north of Quesnel 
tli ere is a valley formed by junction 
ot the Fraser and Nechako Rivers, 
and in it is a center that no longer 
can be called a town. Prince George 
has passed 25,000 population and 
sports a long string of fine lodges and 
auto courts. 

Along #97, the Cariboo Highway, 
you'll find picnic sites and camp 
grounds; guest ranches with trail 
riding, fishing, swimming and water 
skiing. If you're akin to nature-in-the- 
raw, the Cariboo country rests in 
some of the most glamorous scenic 
areas on the continent. 

What ever happened to Billy Bar- 
ker's fortune? He married a merry 
widow with expensive tastes and died 
a pauper in Victoria, 32 years after 
his strike. Somewhere, in there, is 
a moral, especially if you rest your 
head at Quesnel's Gold Pan Motel, 
go out the next morning and— 

"See yonder shanty on the hill 
'Tis but a humble biggin'. 
Some ten by six within the wa's 
Your head may touch the riggin'. 

Good luck I /// 



■ 




You probably won't pan. enough to pay for your vacation, but you can try! 




A wealthy 'Farahvmara's home. No 
roof is needed. The kitchen is an open 
spate in front of t.h.e. dwelling. 




AMERICA' 



by H. N. Ferguson 



A HAT THROWN into a bar- 
ranca may fall 2000 feel and 
then suddenly boomerang up- 
ward on a powerful air current. Be- 
cause of these treacherous drafts, air- 
liners avoid flying over the jagged 
country of Las Barrancas de la Tara- 
humara, which at one point is 2000 
feet deeper than Arizona's Grand 
Canyon. 

In this Stone Age country of nor- 
thern Mexico, Indians pop up every- 
where. The Tarahumara Indian is 
an uncivilized troglodyte, a cave- 
dwellitig anachronism. Humble and 
shy, he exists without most of the 
things that modern society considers 
essential. His constant use of the 
words reko (please) and matelrava. 
(thank you) depicts his character. 
He will not eat until his guests have 
been fed. He refuses to sit down in 
the presence of strangers until he is 
invited to do so. No matter how 
scanty his fond supply, he shares it 
with others. 

These and other interesting cus- 
toms are now being witnessed by civil- 
ized man for the first time. Tarahu- 
mara land, a primitive region along 
the spine of Mexico's Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Chihuahua, below 
southwest Texas, was inaccessible un- 
til 1962 when an air-conditioned rail 
line, the Ferrocarril Chihuahua al 
Bacifico, was completed to connect 
the Texas border with Mexico's Pa- 
cific coast. Hut to reach the country 
of Las Barrancas de la Tarahumara 
it is necessary to leave the train at 
Creel and travel by 4-wheel vehicle. 

Archeologist Douglas Elliott of 
Brownsville, Texas, who conducts one 
of (he several lours combining train 



travel and 4-wheel drive vehicles, 
says that the lew parties who have 
tried it on their own have had a dilli- 
cult time. One group, traveling in 
two jeeps and a truck, wound up only 
as far as Creel with the truck such a 
complete wreck that it had to be 
welded together there. Although the 
tour with an experienced guide is 
advisable, the trip is possible for ex- 
perienced tl rivers with enough desert 
savvy to take along adecpiate supplies, 
ami ;tn unlimited amount of time. 

Among the primitive customs of 
the Tarahumara is that of delivery 
at childbirth. A prospective mother 
leaver her cave and walks to a pre- 
viously selected spot where she fash- 
ions a crude nest of grass under a 
tree. Then, standing erect and grip- 
ping a limb for leverage, she gives 
birth to her baby. On the third day 
site takes the child home and resumes 
her duties. 

There is an 80 per cent mortality 
among children of these mountain 
people. However, those youngsters 
who reach ibe age of live years have 
an excellent chance of living to be 
100. 

A child of seven is free to leave 
home at will, and boys of 14 and 
girls of 13 are marriageable. A 
young couple simply moves into a 
vacant cave and when their first 
child is born, they return to the fam- 
ily for a marriage ceremony. 

The Tarahumara religion is a mix- 
ture of paganism and Christianity. 
It comprises legends of die Creation, 
the Flood, the coming of a Savior, a 
heaven and a hell. Long before the 
coming of the Spaniards to Mexico, 
the Tarahumaras related that a div- 
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the Tarahumaras 



ine being had come into the w> 
to help people. They claimed that 
such a being lived on earth for a 
while before returning to heaven. 
Scholars have been unable to deter- 
mine how or when the Tarahumaras 
developed these legends. 

The Tarahumara people have a 
strong belie! in life after death and 
the immortality of the soul. They 
also have a superstitious fear of the 
dead. They feel that because the 
dt^ad are lonely they will return in 
order to hasten the demise of their 
family and friends. Consequently, 
when someone dies, he is privately 
admonished by each member of the 
family not to come back and bother 
anyone in the home. 

Only the wealthier Tarahumaras 
enjoy the luxury of a house. The 
crude structure is usually just four 
log walls; sometimes it is made by pil- 
ing rocks in an irregular manner. By 
leaving out a few rocks in a wall they 
make a door. There is no roof. The 
kitchen is merely a level spot in 
front of the house with neither roof 
nor walls. When it rains the house- 
hold moves to the nearest cave. 

The typical Tarahumara lives in 
one of the thousands of caves that 
dot the Barrancas, and is likely to 
move several times during a year. He 
ptefers to keep distance between his 
home and that of his neighbors. A 
so-called village may consist of half 
a dozen houses or caves covering sev- 
eral square miles of territory. The 
Tarahumara will welcome a visitor 
during the day, but when night comes 
he will politely ask his guest to leave 
or else will arrange for him to sleep 
in a nearby cave. A number of these 





Access to the upper level of this two- 
story cave is by means of this notched 
log. Below; Indian children can travel 
like tftfjs jov hours, facing the sun, 
■without injury to their eyes. 




caves are decorated with ancient 
petroglyphs. 

Through the centuries the greatest 
development made by these Indians 
has been in the field of scientific 
farming— they are now at just about 
the stage reached by agriculturists 
around '1,000 B.C. They have devised 
a crude oak plow, with an upright 
slick inserted to guide it. The tongue 
is held in place by an ingenious use 
oi wedges which can be set to deter- 
mine the depth of the plowing. A 
plow is usually pulled by a yoke of 
oxen. 

These mountain aborigines brew a 
crude beer by grinding corn that has 
sprouted and adding grass seeds for 
fermentation and flavor. The beer 
serves many purposes: it is used to 
anoint a baby's body at birth; it is 
a cure-all for ailments; it is an im- 
portant feature at ceremonials, such 
as weddings and funerals. Some- 
times it is used for pleasure: a di ink- 
ing bout will often be prolonged for 
days and may result in a neighborly 
exchange of husbands and wives for 
the night. However, this courtesy is 
never extended to a stranger and pros- 
titution is unkown among the Tara- 
humara women. 

The fleetness and endurance of 
these Indians is truly awesome; they 
are probably the greatest distance 
runners in the world. They run 
everywhere they go. When a brave 
says. "I believe I'll run over to see 
my friend Tagus," he isn't kidding. 
It makes little difference that Tagus 
may live many miles away, across 
high mountain ranges and deep val- 
leys; the brave will run all the way. 

Their incredible running ability 
has been officially checked on many 
occasions, A Tarahumara brave can 
—and has— run for clays without stop- 
ping. A distance of fi5 miles in less 
than 10 hours is no feat at all. He 
often prefers to run his game to earth 
rather than kill it with a spear or 
bow and arrow. When the Spaniards 
first visited this region they iiired 
these Indians to ran down wild 
horses for them. 

Tarahuniara runners were often 
employed to bring fresh fish to the 
table of Monie/tima; running in re- 
lay they roulci deliver it from the 
coast, more than 200 miles away, in 
less than 24 hours. 

Often a group of Tarahumaras 
will he sitting around discussing 
whatever Stone Age people discuss. 
Someone suddenly speaks up: "Hey! 
Let's have a game of Rara Hipa." 
Quickly the men choose sides and 
team members enlist the aid of their 
favorite medicine men. 



The players agree on a course that 
may extend for 150 miles through 
thick forests, down winding green 
valleys and across turbulent moun- 
tain streams. Each side receives a 
black wooden hall that cannot be 
touched by the hands, but must be 
kicked for the entire distance. The 
side that first gels its ball across die 
linish line wins. 

The starter fires a signal with his 
bow and arrow and the contestants 
are off in a cloud of bewitched pow- 
ders and herbs flung into the air to 
slow down the opposing team. The 
women and children race along with 
the players, forming a mobile cheer- 
ing section. 

Considering their low status on 
civilization's totem pole, it is incon- 
gruous indeed to watch a Stone Age 
craftsman putting together a beau- 
tiful violin with only a knife and 
crude stone for tools. The early 
Spaniards insiructetl them in this art 
and also taught tlicm to play the in- 
strument. Violins are fitted together 
with glue made from the leaf of an 
orchid. It is not unusual to have a 
brave stride into the firelight and en- 
tertain with a free concert. 

On the eve of my return to the 
States, I paused on the rim of a vast 
Barranca and looked out across the 
incredible expanse of empty, up- 
ended land. In the fantastic shadows 
of early dusk it seemed that this 
must once have been the playground 
of giants who amused themselves by 
gouging out great chasms. 

A lull moon rose and mellowed 
the harsh Barranca walls. Then I 
realized that the emptiness was just 
an illusion, for, on the distant side 
of the canyon fires burned in front 
of caves, tin the canyon floor, 7000 
feet below, a light glowed where a 
housewife prepared supper. Miles 
away, on the other side of the Bar- 
ranca, Indians burned brush to plant 
rt»n. On the night breeze came the 
sound of a mountain mother soothing 
her child to sleep with a primitive 
lullaby. 

Scientists have often pondered why 
some branches of the human family 
have reached the Atomic Age while 
others remain as living fossils of 
the Stone Age. The Tarahumaras 
may be the answer: they simply want 
no part of civilization. And why 
should they? They have no laws, no 
jails, no ulcers. Their beautifully 
savage land is perfect for their pe- 
culiar culture. The uncharted moun- 
tains harbor these simplest of people 
in a Shangri-La where time stands 
still and progress lias no meaning. 
Here is a retreat blessed with the 
tranquility of eternity. /// 
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"Take the sizzle out of the Sun." Your car up 
to 15 degrees cooler. Blocks the sun's rays 
yet gives excellent visibility and ventilation. 
Ideal for campers, travelers, and every day 
driving. Greatly improves air conditioning 
efficiency. Custom made for cars 1955 
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LAKE POWELL 
FERRY SERVICE, INC. 

Operating on Lake Powell from Hall's Cross- 
ing In Glen Canyon Naliona] Recreation Area. 
Under concessionary contract with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

REGULAR BOAT TOURS 
AIR-LAKE SCENIC TOURS 
ECONOMY TOURS 
CHARTER TOURS 

Services at Hall's Crossing: 

Ferry Service for Light Vehicles 

Charter Boat Service 

Boat Rentals 

Gas and Oil 

Fishing Supplies 

Lunch Material:; 

Lake Powell Ferry Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 665 Blanding. Utah 
Phone 678-2281 

I. Frank Wright, Pres. 



BORREGO SANDMAN 

(Continued from Page 10) 

nants of a "military mind." That 
some i hi iifr or someone could remain 
continuously undetected in that for- 
gotten triangle is not unreasonable. 
And that a hutnanoid exists is no 
more invalid there than in the Hima- 
layas or Yosemite. Desert survival 
courses enumerate roots which sus- 
tain rabbits, gophers, birds, and coy- 
otes, and potsherds (which 1 have 
found near the surface of the same 
ground) give mute evidence ihiti In- 
dians, probably the Cocopahs, sur- 
vived there for many years. An en- 
trance to the subterranean labyrinth 
of Superstition Mountain has never, 
to my knowledge, been discovered, 
but in it there is undoubtedly water, 
and possibly even some kind of fish. 

But since I am more interested in 
locating a lost desert placer than 1 
am in meeting an Abominable Sand- 
man face to face, J '11 leave further 
deductions to you. All I know for 
sure is that there's been some mighty 
unusual activity in a mighty unlikely 
place. And, curious as 1 am, I sorta 
hope that the person who finally dis- 
covers just exactly what kind of beast 
it is, doesn't happen to be me! /// 



LAVA BEDS 

(Continued from Page IS) 

miils crawl laboriously through many 
sections thai are closed to travel. If, 
in the small hours of the morning, 
miii should be astir in your camp and 
see headlights moving through the 
wilds far out in the valley, you will 
know the wildlife ranger is making 
his weekly nocturnal survey of ani- 
mal life in the Monument. lie is 
jolting over impossible roads, count- 
ing and tabulating all the wild life 
lie sees. In this way he knows when 
species are increasing, decreasing, or 
remaining static. It is all a part ol 
helping our diminishing wild life 
find a refuge from the predations of 
man. 

You will sleep well in the Lava 
Beds. The night air is clear, fresh, 
and cool. The stars are so near it 
seems the sky is resting on the moun- 
tains of glass behind you. Up there 
on Schonchin Butte the fire lookout 
and her baby are sleeping, while the 
winds tug at her mooring cables. 
Darkness has honed the rough edges 
from the lava I lows and the moon 
shines into a black velvet valley. The 
only sound comes from the coyotes, 
lor the night belongs to them, /// 
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prices start DESIGNED FOR 
AIU7S.M SPORTSMEN , . . LIKE YOU! 

• SLIDING CANOPY TOP, patented and exclu- 
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feflW'Tl'D BETTER have an habla" Uncle Erie said. 
\Y tldbla is Gardnerese Spanish for "talk," but 
nothing so simple as that can describe the out- 
tome of an Erie Stanley Gardner habla. 

This one resulted in an abrupt about-face. For one 
thing, the truck equipped to transport the two Butter- 
flics to the fringe of the roadless country where Erie 
wanted 10 explore needed a new part. Mulege could not 
supply it, so Erie decided to send Leo Roripaugh back 
to San Diego on the plane soon due with Jack Pepper 
and have him return to Baja with the truck's part on 
the plane's next scheduled flight. This leit us with 
three unplanned days. 

But not lor long. 

En route witii the ground crew through San Ignacio, 
Sam Hicks happened to meet a former German seaman 
who, following a lethal fight aboard his ship many 
years ago, escaped ashore and made his way inland to 
San Jgnacio where he settled down, married, raised a 
family and became a leading citizen. This gentleman's 
name is Frank Fischer. In addition to his colorful life 
history, he also told Sam about a cave painting differ- 
ent from any Sam had ever seen in Raja. This one por- 
trayed the usual giant-sized black and red striped people, 
but was further embellished with a serpentine figure 
which wound a dividing path through what appeared 
to be settlements of people. Mr. Fischer believed this 
particular prehistoric cave painting represented a map. 
He showed a photograph of it to Sam, and Sam agreed 
that it looked like a map. 

The minute Erie heard the word "map," he tingled. 
Here is why. Although Baja's cave paintings have been 
known to exist for several hundred years, no one knows 
who the people were who made them, where they came 
from nor whence they went. Not as an archeologist, 
which he has never professed to be, but rather as an 
adventurer-explorer, Erie Stanley Gardner in his Baja 
books has done more to bring these splendid paintings 
to the attention of the public than has any other person 
or organization. If he keeps hammering the subject 
long enough, scientific investigation might ultimately be 
undertaken. In the meantime, these cave paintings 
prove that Baja was once inhabited by a race far more 
highly developed than that winch the Spanish found 
when they first came ashore in 1533, So highly de- 




Tltc major point of interest in San Ignacio is the lovely 
IMH century mission in the center of ike town. Date 
pfihns, jig trees, and tropical shrubs crowd along the 
banks of a river that meanders tlirough the Utile \own. 



veioped, in fact, that Erie has privately nourished a 
theory that the black and red divisions of the bodies 
of these paintings might represent some sort of meta- 
physical positive and negative polarization, such as male- 
female, good- bad, etcetera as was true of certain highly 
developed prehistoric cultures elsewhere. If so, such 
people would be capable of plotting a map; and a map 
could con tribute an important clue to their history and 
culture. Uncle Erie couldn't contain himsell. The 
more Sam talked, the more Erie had to see that map. 

It was Sam's understanding that this particular cave 
was located about three hours each way by mule from 
San Ignacio. To give ourselves time to explore, we 
decided to set up a temporary camp at the cave site, 
taking only what we cotdd carry or pack in, as vehicles 
couldn't travel over the rough terrain. 

Within a matter of moments, Sam was leading a 
caravan of vehicles to Mulege where they'd meet Jack 
at the airstrip, dispatch Leo and then continue on to 
San Ignacio. Meanwhile. Erie, Ricardo Castillo, and 1 
would fly with Francisco Munoz to San Ignacio to talk 
to the C German Frank Fischer about the cave, hire mules 
for the trip, and arrange for a guide. Then we'd select 
a camping spot at San Ignacio and await our land 
party, due to arrive about dinner time. 



By air, San Ignacio was less than two hours Irom die 
Conception Bay camp. Munoz circled the town three 
times, a method for signaling a taxi, and when we 
landed on the gravelly strip overlooking the town an 
automobile already rattled up the hill. 

In San Ignacio, Francisco Mimo/ is a celebrity 
Men and women waved and children, following our car 
along the street, displayed (heir proprietary interest as 
here it is believed Munoz delivers them in his plane, 
rather than the stork. Basking in reflected glory, we 
were surprised when tin ingratiating gringo stuck his 
head in the car window and said, "We've been expecting 
you, Mr. G." 

We were surprised because we'd hardly expected 
ourselves more than two hours before. But that's the 
way it goes all over Baja. Everyone knows what's going 
on everywhere. This man, apparently an ex-patriot 




Erie Stanley Gardner asks permission to take photo of 
the belie of San Ignacio, This young lady is the daugh- 
ter of a storekeeper and was the beauty elected to present 
flowers to the Governor of Baja on a recent visit. 




California Redwood that drifted to Scammon's Lagoon. 

American, had more than mastered the art. Like a 
grinning gargoyle, he popped up at every bend. We 
stopped to buy fruit juice at a market and there he was, 
preceding us by seconds. The next encounter took place 
at the casa of Frank Fischer where our ubiquitous friend 
confessed to being an aspiring writer. After that we 
made bets among ourselves as to where he'd anticipate 
us next, but none of us guessed it would be in Muiege 
several days later! 

Although it probably didn't bother Uncle Erie, I 
was somewhat annoyed at our gringo friend's omni-pre- 
sence because, like most writers, when I'm hot on a 
story I'm not too interested in being followed. How- 
ever, Frank Fischer's son informed us that his fatfier 
would be out of town until iate that evening, so our 
activity was temporarily frustrated anyway. We also 
learned from the son that the site of the cave was three 
days each way, by mule, rather than three hours. This 
jarred us, as we didn't have that much time to investi- 
gate it, but there was always a chance the son didn't 
understand which cave we referred to. All we could do 
was await evening and Mr. Fischer's return. 

Captain Francisco Munoz, Baja's finest pilot. 





Cave paintings discovered by Gardner in 1961. 

Meanwhile, a full day lay ahead. One thing about 
Erie Stanley Gardner, he doesn't waste time. Some 
people are born old— at 30 they're already rotting to 
death. But this man was born young. At 75 he's as vital 
is a rocket. Ideas bubble from him visiblv. He rocks 
on his toes, a chuckle jogs his middle, a twinkle sparks 
Ins eyes, a smile overwhelms his face, and wowl He's in 
action! 

"Let's go to Scammon's Lagoon," he said. 

This is a place I'd read about, but hadn't expected 
to see so soon. A favorite breeding place of the great 
gray whale, Scammon's Lagoon is located on the Pacific 
coast in such a way that currents and prevailing winds 
deposit maritime refuge on its beaches from just about 
everywhere in the world. Beachcombers adventurous 
enough to visit its shores have found all sorts of trea- 
sures, such as a 16th-century European clay urn (DES- 
ERT, Jan. '63), glass floats from Japan, hordes of 
purple bottles, and exotic packing cases from the Orient. 
I was almost as excited over this prospect as I was over 
seeing the cave with the snake. 

Our driver delivered us back to the airstrip and 
away we flew. In no time at all we overlooked the 
naked Vizcaino desert where skinny claws of luminous 
water scrounge into its salt terrain. A pair of sharks, 
swimming in a stretch of water, were so clearly etched 
against the white salt underneath that they appeared 
outlined in black, as if painted by Cezanne. 

The first whale I saw came in two parts. It re- 
quired a double-take to figuratively attach its stern to 
its bow. Then a spout foamed above the waves where 
the lagoon met open water and my nose all but pressed 
a hole through the plane's window. When Munoz 
swooped down to make a landing on the beach, I almost 
expired with excitement. 

It was like old home week for Erie, He hadn't 
revisited Scammons since the year he wrote HUNTING 
THE DESERT WHALE and his group set up camp on 
the beach where we wandered now. A redwood log 
remained in the same place, although buried more 
deeply in the sand, but the colored glass balls so abun- 
dant before were scarce now— possibly due to the time 
of year. Enormous whale bones lay everywhere, forming 
bleached patterns in the shadowless white sand, A hull 
of a ship, light tubes, catsup bottles, a wine jug replete 
with a note {not a nice one) —each item produced 
shouts of discovery from us. But time passed too fast. 



Scammon's Lagoon, strange, empty and white, casts an 
hypnotic spell. It's like no other place on earth. Some 
day I'll return to walk barefoot through its dunes, find 
treasure in its samls, or just sit and speculate on eter- 
nity. It's a great place lor eternity. There seems to 
be more of it there than anywhere else, 

More or less adjacent to Scammon's Lagoon is an- 
other called Guerrero Negro, or Black Warrior, which 
is occupied by the Exportador de Sal Corporation, a 
company that harvests salt and transports its all over the 
world. This property is company owned and so are 
its roads made of salt. The area is closed to the public, 
hut I suppose that if you were stranded on its outskirts 
and. starving to death they'd let you enter. Munoz 
landed on the company airstrip, which is also composed 
of hard salt. The area is run much like a military in- 
stallation, but we were met with friendliness and direc- 
ted to the company restaurant. There I ordered turtle 
stew, a new gourmet experience for me, and found that 
it tastes much like beef. 

While we were enjoying lunch, the General Manager 
of Ex porta dora de Sal, S.A., Mr. P. J. Cutting, came in 
to invite us to his house for coffee and to meet his wife. 
A true Eurasian beauty, Mrs. Cutting is halE Scotch and 
half Chinese and during World War II held the impor- 
tant position as assistant to the Chinese Director of 
Intelligence. Erie was delighted to have someone to 
converse with in Chinese, a language he learned years 
ago during a stay in China. While the rest of us 
listened, fascinated, to their lively conversation, I 
thought about how refreshing it is to meet a man who 
admits to being wildly in love with his wife. Tall, 
rugged P. J. Cutting is impressive in himself, but when 
he remarked about how miserable his life had been 
with his wile away the previous week, he appeared 
doubly impressive to us for having attracted such a 
fabulous woman. 

Again, we departed reluctantly. (At this writing 
Erie has already been back.) Guerrero Negro, as strange- 
ly mysterious as its threatening name, is a place that 
leaves you kind of up-in-the-air. You see it, but you 
don't quite understand it. Maybe another time . . . 

As we flew back toward San Ignacio, Ricardo 
erupted with a practical thought. "If the ground crew 
should break down," he said, "there are no hotel 
nor tourist accommodations in San Ignacio and our 
sleeping bags and gear are with the trucks!" 

"Hmmm, maybe we'd better hop back over their 
trail and see that all is well," the Leader suggested. 

But when we did, concern was needless. Several 



From Tijuana, we flew to Mulege, drove to our crimp at 
Conception Bey, then flew back to San Ignacio and Scam- 
mon's Lagoon. Mem hers of our party traveling from 
Conception liny by land met us in San Ignacio, a dis- 
tance they covered in one long, hard day. 




thousand feet below, passing slowly alongside a great vol- 
cano called Las Trcs Viigines, the caravan of three 
vehicles courageously fought rocks, makeshift passes, 
washed-out trails and lumpy roads. 1 thought of Jeanie, 
riding in a truck below, who'd chosen to go by auto so 
she wo ul tin' t miss die fun! And they did have fun, as 
Jack will relate in a forthcoming article, after I've fin- 
ished telling about the fun we had by air— and about the 
snaky cave. /// 
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ATLANTIC CITY, WYOMING 

BY LAMBERT FLORIN 



A monthly feature by the author of Ghost Town Album, Ghost Town Trails, 

and Western Ghost Towns. 




WYOMING'S FIRST brewery 
was built at Atlantic City, 
and a large part ol its foam- 
ing product was quaffed on the spot, 
or at least in the bistros of "French 
Town" which adjoined it. While 
Atlantic never equalled in size her 
sister town, South Pass City, her sin 
spot sufficed for both and likely ac- 
counted for the fact that she was still 
going long after the larger camp was 
very dead. 

Roaming dissatisfied prospectors 
from South Pass City had found the 
Atlantic Ledge in 1867. In a matter 
of months the new boom camp had 
Ejrown to boast a population of sev- 
eral hundred. It wasn't long before 
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Atlantic City was found to be in the 
center of a veritable network of gold- 
bearing quart* deposits. For a time 
the upstart threatened to outstrip 
South Pass City in size, but growth 
steadied as miners came to realize 
that gold extraction from quartz de- 
posits took capital. 

Indian scares were a limiting 
factor, also. Hardly a week passed 
without raids by tribesmen who re- 
sented the muddying of their streams 
and slaughter of their game by intru- 
ding whites. Sentries had to be posted 
at all times on convenient nearby 
hills. On at least one occasion a 
guard took a bottle of Wyoming red- 
eye to accompany him on his lonely 
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vigil. Frequent swigs of the fiery 
liquid lulled him into a fatal slumber, 
fndian scouts killed him and raided 
the town. 

Atlantic City became a metropolis 
in 1870 when solid buildings, mostly 
false fronted, lined both sides of 
Main Street. There were more hotels 
than any other type of business, ex- 
cluding saloons. The Atlantic Hotel 
was advertised as the only suitable 
one for a stay of any length, but sev- 
eral smaller ones extended a more 
tepid welcome for those intending 
"only a transient stay." These in- 
cluded the Democratic Club Room, 
Eldorado Billiard Hall and Saloon 
and the Main Street Club Room. 

As the easily harvested placers in 
the stream beds played out, miners 
attacked the lodes. One of these, the 
Caribou, produced $50,000. Grandi- 
ose schemes to clean the golden 
harvest other than by hard labor 
were dreamed up, but all failed due 
to lack of capital or poor planning. In 
1884 a French company sent a rep- 
resentative, Emile Granier, to work 
out an elaborate scheme that would 
recover large quantities of gold from 
superficially exhausted gravels by 
hydra ul icing, Granier first bought 
up several miles of ground along 
Rock Creek, then spent quantities of 
company money laying a system of 
hard-to-come-by pipes along the en- 
tire length. At last came the gala day 
to inaugurate the new system. Aim- 
ing the monitor at the stream bed, 
Granier expected to see a high pres- 
sured stream gouge out the rocks and 
gravel. But he didn't. Lack of water 
and an insufficient drop in the line 
to build up force brought forth a 
meager dribble. 

Called back to France to explain 
the fiasco, the unfortunate Granier 
was selected to be the fall-guy, spend- 
ing the remainder of his life in pris- 
on. But his effort wasn't entirely in 
vain. Friends back in Atlantic City 
named a brightlight section near a 
gulch filled with rusting pipes 
"French Town" in his honor. /// 
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OiStRl DISPENSARY 

Part of a series of articles relating Sam Hick's first-hand observations of the 
uses made by primitive peoples of nature's products. 



MELON (PRONOUNCED raay- 
lone) is widely used through- 
out the Southwestern United 
States and Mexico as a powerful dis- 
infectant and a moist healing agent. 

In late August and early Septem- 
ber, 1963, I watched the treatment of 
a tremendous chronic ulcer on a man's 
kg. The ulcer was bathed in Melon 
tea twice daily and each treatment 
lasted at least an hour. After the 
first week signs of healing were very 
apparent and the treatment was re- 
duced to one a day. 

From my limited knowledge of the 
situation, it appeared that the original 
cause of the ulcer— which was the size 
of a man's hand, an inch and a half 
deep with three inches of the shin 
hone exposed— could be attributed 
chiefly to poor circulation. After 
regularly cleansing and soaking the 
ulcer with strong Melon tea for a 
month, the gaping cavity filled with 
a healthy, pink flesh and the man 
regained the use of his leg, even 
though the lesion had no covering of 
skin. 

Melon is pale green in color and 
can be recognized by the fine thistle- 
down which lines the stalks and the 
top and bottom surfaces of its round- 
ed leaves. The plants generally grow 
in clumps of approximately six to 
eight inches in height and diameter. 
The furry thistledown covering the 
entire plant is soft: to the touch and 
there is enough of it on the leaves 
to make them feel almost like felt. 



Teas cooked from medicinal herbs 
of the Southwest, like Melon, have 
long been used to sterilize and heal 
serious wounds. A long-time friend of 
my family by the name or Harv Ni- 
barger had once been shot in the 
knee by an unknown assailant using 
a high -power rifle, while Harv was 
driving a bunch of cattle. He rode 
as fast as he could to an Indian camp 
in the area where one of the women 
helped him into her brush hogan and 
administered first aid. The Indian 
woman splinted the shattered knee 
joint and then rigged a tripod over 
Harv's leg from which she suspended 
a pot of herb tea. The pot was care- 
fully arranged so the tea would slow- 
ly drip into the wound. 

I've forgotten how long Nibarger 
told us it had taken for the wound- 
ed knee to heal, but I'll never forget 
the expressions of gratitude he lav- 
ished on the Indian lady who had 
saved his leg. Harv was an old man 
when I knew him, but an extremely 
active person and the best beaver 
trapper I ever saw. 

During the Mexican Revolution in 
1916, Pancho Villa received a similar 
knee wound and underwent the same 
dripping herb tea treatment in a 
nondescript little ranch house near 
Casas Grandes, and escaped detection 
there until he had sufficiently recover- 
ed to ride again. He was more for- 
tunate than Nibarger in that, ac- 
cording to history, his knee healed up 
without being stiff. /// 
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Food Editor 



BEEF AND BEAN CASSEROLE 

1 lb. ground beef 
14 lb. bulk sausage 
1 large onion, chopped 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1 can iomato soup 

1 can kidney beans 
l A cup chili sauce 

1 ¥2 teaspoons salt 
Vi teaspoon pepper 
Vi cup crumbled com flakes 

2 to 4 tablespoons Parmesan 
cheese 

Combine both meats in a heavy 
pan and cook a few minutes to ren- 
der out some of the fat. Add onion 
and garlic and brown until meat is 
crumbly and onions are tender. Stir 
in tomato soup, kidney beans, chili 
sauce and seasonings. Bring to a 
boil. Spoon into 1 Vz quart casserole 
and sprinkle top with cheeses and 
crumbled corn flakes. Bake in 350 
degree oven for 45 minutes. Serves 6. 



This is our favorite bean salad. 
KIDNEY BEAN SALAD 

1 No. 2 can kidney beans 
Vz cup French dressing 
1 cup chopped celery 
3 tablespoons finely chopped 
onion 

Vz cup sweet pickle relish 
Vi teaspoon chili powder (optional) 
Cooked crisp bacon bits 
Drain beans. Combine salad dress- 
ing and seasonings. Toss all to-ge- 
ther carefully. Chill for a few hours 
and garnish with bacon bits. You 
may also use some sliced hard- 
cooked eggs for garnish. 



FOUR BEANS SALAD 

1 can green beans 
1 can wax beans 
1 can kidney beans 
1 can garbanzo beans 
Drain all beans. 

Chop 1 large Bermuda onion, 1 
green pepper and 1 bunch of celery. 
Mix with beans and cover with: 

3 /i cup sugar 

x h cup vinegar 

Vi cup salad oil 
1 teaspoon salt, pepper 
Let stand for a day before us'ng. 
Serves 10. Instead of the Bermuda 
onion, you may use a bunch of 
green onions, chopped, tops and all. 



NAVY BEAN CHOWDER 

This is a very hearty dish or one- 
dish meal. 

1 lb. navy beans, washed and 
rinsed. 

Put in large soup kettle with 2Vz 
quarts water and soak overnight. 
Next day, add the following: 

2 smoked ham hocks. 
V* teaspoon pepper 

Vz teaspoon ginger 
1 bay leaf 
Cook until soft in skillet, but do not 
brown; 

1 cup diced salt pork 
1 onion, diced 
Add these to soup kettle. Cover, bring 
slowly to a boil; reduce heat and 
simmer gently for 2 hours. Remove 
hocks and discard skin and fat and 
bone. Cut up meat and add to soup. 
Add Vz cup diced carrots 

V2 cup diced potatoes 

Vz cup chopped celery 
Continue simmering soup until vege- 
tables are tender, about 40 minutes. 
If you wish, you may add several 
frankfurters cut in Vz-inch pieces and 
cook over low heat for about 5 min- 
utes or until heated. To dress this 
chowder you might add any of the 
following to the servings: 
Chopped chives 
Pimento stuffed olives 
Sour cream 
Grated cheese 
Garlic or cheese croutons 
Teaspoon of Sherry 



RANCH BEANS 

4 cups pinto beans 
2 large onions 
4 cloves garlic 

1 green pepper 

2 8-oz. cans tomato paste 
Va teaspoon pepper 

1 Vz tablespoons chili powder 
Wash beans well and soak over- 
night in water to cover. Bring to boil 
in the morning and drain. Cover with 
water, about 1% quarts. Add all 
other ingredients except salt and 
chili powder. Simmer for three hours. 
Add small ham hock, salt, chopped 
onions and chili powder and cook 
for another hour. When done, take 
out ham hock and take meat from 
bone in chunks and add to beans. 
Serves 12 or more. 




EASY BAKED BEANS 

2 cans baked beans without to- 
mato sauce 
1 small onion 
1 apple 
1/3 cup molasses 

Grease casserole and place thinly 
sliced onion in bottom. Slice apple 
in very thin slices and add to beans, 
which are und rained. Add molasses 
and mix together. Pour into casser- 
ole and bake, covered, for 40 min- 
utes at 350 degrees. 



ALMOND BEAN CASSEROLE 

2 packages frozen French style 
green beans 

2 tablespoons butter 
Vz lb. American cheese 
Vz cup chopped onion 

1 cup dairy sour cream 
Vi cup milk 

Vz cup slivered toasted almonds 
Cook beans just until tender and 
drain. Melt butter in large saucepan. 
Saute onions in butter until lightly 
browned. Grate half of the cheese 
and add to onion mixture. Remove 
pan from heat. Stir until cheese 
melts. Fold in sour cream. Blend 
in milk. Combine cheese mixture 
and beans, mixing lightly but 
thoroughly. Reserve some of the al- 
monds for garnishing, and add 
others to mixture. Place in 1 quart 
casserole. Cut remaining cheese in- 
to small cubes and scatter over top. 
Garnish with remaining almonds. 
Bake, covered in 350 degree oven for 
about 20 minutes or until heated 
through. Serve at once. 6 servings. 



GREEN BEANS en CASSEROLE 

2 cans green beans 

1 can undiluted mushroom soup 

3 tablespoons cheese sauce 
1 can French friend onions 

Melt cheese sauce in mushroom 
soup. Drain beans and add to soup. 
Heat thoroughly and pour into cas- 
serole. Sprinkle French fried onions, 
either frozen or canned, over top. 
Place in 350 degree oven for 15 min- 
utes or until onions are crisp. 



SNAKES ALIVE! 

IT* EVELYN CON KLIN 




SCIENTIFICALLY, THE rattle- 
snake is classified as a pit viper. 
Slightly forward and below the 
eye level are small indentations or 
pits. Snakes are deaf to air-born 
sound and these pits are heat sensi- 
tive organs which convey the pre- 
sence of warm-blooded animals. On 
the darkest night, if even a small ro- 
dent were to pass within 18 inches, 
without seeing it, a snake would know 
of its presence and direction and be 
able to strike accurately. 

The tongue is an organ of scent, 
not, as erroneously thought, a stinger. 
By protuding it periodically, a snake 
can follow the trail of a rodent as 
it winds among the rocks and shrubs 
until capture is effected. 

That rattlesnakes travel in pairs is 
a myth. They are solitary in habit, 
coming together only for the purpose 
of mating. The young are born alive. 
However, the unfertile eggs are passed 
on by the snake, causing some people 
to believe rattlesnakes are hatched. 
There is no parental affection and 
the young snakes are on their own 
from the moment ihey are born, 
fully equipped with venom and fangs. 

The age of a rattlesnake cannot 
be determined by its number of rat- 
tles, as a snake must shed its skin 
periodically in order to grow. A new 
rattle is formed each time the skin 
is shed, which may be as many as four 
times the first year of life. There- 
after, rate of growth is dependent 
upon good hunting and amount of 
food obtained. Rodents provide the 
main food supply for the rattler. 
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JtWtLRT CRAFTS CATALOG 



FREE! ,96 p°9« 



Lapidary -rockhounding— jewelry making . 
add up to a fascinating creative art.' 

m 



World's largest selection — over 10,000 items 
offered... im ports from all parts of the world. 
STONES— JEWEIRY MATERIALS 
MOUNTINGS— BOOKS— CRAFT TOOLS 

MACHINERY — SUPPLIES — ETC. 



SEND FOR FREE CATAtOG 



While traveling about the desert al- 
ways keep an eye and ear cocked lor 
any sign or sound of a rattlesnake. A 
few good rules to practice are: 

1. Wear good boots and long pants. 

2. Watch where you step. 

3. Never step over a rock. First 
step up on it and check the other 
side. 

4. Never put your hands where 
you cannot see. 

5. Spring and Fall are the most 
dangerous periods to encounter rat- 
tlers, for they are feeding after or 
preparatory to hibernating. 

Keep the area about your house or 
cabin clear of lumber, brick and rock 
piles, and low structures which pro- 
vide shade or living quarters for ro- 



A rattlesnake will avoid striking 
you if at all possible by sounding its 
rattles. Only if cornered or suddenly 
alarmed will it strike. 

If placed in a position where you 
must kill a rattler, completely sever 
the head from the body before remov- 
ing the rattles as souvenirs. At no 
time touch the head with the hands. 
Even though the head is completely 
separated from the body, it can still 
attempt to bite and will continue to 
do so for some time. Always bury the 
head well and never toss it away. By 
removing its head, there is no chance 
for it to heal its wounds and go on 
living without its rattles, which has 
been known to happen. This makes a 
snake far more dangerous, as it is 
unable to sound a warning. /// 



\ GRIEGER'S, INC. 

jVD.pt 30 -163J i. Walnut— Po.odent. 
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Metal Detectors 

BOUGHT - SOU) - TRADED 

Dealer For 
Detection, Fisher, Goldak, 
Rerytxon, GeoFtnder, Metrotech 

Repair Service 

WHITE FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
OH DETECTORS, BOOKS AND MAPS. 

BILL'S SERVICE CENTER 

15502 So. Paramount Blvd. 
Paramount California 



ALL NEW! 

Dawson Camper Lift 

10 Minutes . . . 

Is all it lakes for one person to load or un- 
load your camper from your pickup. At- 
tached to your camper it is always ready 
for use. Fits all campers, easy to install. 

Shipping weight ISO lbs. 
Write for free Brochure 

DAWSON ENTERPRISES 

2874 Unaweep, Grand Junction, Colorado 




For a lightweight coach with all facilities for 
enjoyment in the outdoors, it's the TRAVE- 
LITE. Equipped with all the features found 
in full-siie units, yet the compact size makes 
it easy to handle on the highway and desert. 
Available in 9 models, sleepers, half-cab- 
overs, full cabouers. Write for brochures and 
nearest dealer. KAMPERS KABIN, 15154 
STAGG STREET, VAN NUYS 3, CALIFORNIA. 



DESERT BINDERS 

Keep your Desert Magazines for 
years as a reference and guide to 
future trips. Special I2-issue bind- 
ers only $3.50 (inc. tax & postage) 

DESERT MAGAZINE 
Palm Desert, Calii. 92260 




Jeep and Scout Owners 
BARS -TOW BARS 
ADAPTORS 




TRADING WQ& 



CLASSIFIEDS 




• AUTO - TRUCK - CAMPER 



FOR SALE: G. I. 4-wheel-drive weapons carrier, 
good condition, rebuilt engine, rewired, new 
battery. 1700 Ken Mitchell, 224) Carlyle Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90065. 

MICROBUS OWNERS: Convert to (interchangeable 
interior) camper, under $1 00. Easy do-it-your- 
setf instructions $2. The Workshop, 2311 Oak- 
park Lane, Santa Barbara, California. 

BACK COUNTRY traveler? Investigate National 
Four Wheel Drive Association. Find out what 
it can do for you. National Four Wheel Drive 
Association. Box 41 3-D, Pacific Palisades, 
California. 



• BOOKS -MAGAZINES 

"THE LIFE of Alice Zoarne"— paperback novel- 
ette, will make exciting and interesting 
movie. Send only 75c, Ro-Ba-House Publica- 
tions, Dept. D, 777 Bonita Drive, Vista, Calif. 

"BACKYARD OF Nevada" Centennial Edition, 
hand lettered text, illustrations by author. 
Represents miles of travel, extensive research. 
Limited printing, $3.25 postpaid. C. Lorin Ray, 
215 Hanby, Bishop, California. 



"THE PAST In Glass" by Pat and Bob Ferraro, 
This new bottle book discusses antique bot- 
tles including whiskeys, foods, cosmetics, etc. 
Also included is information on Oriental pot- 
tery and trade cards of the era. $3.25 pre- 
paid from authors at 465 15th Street, Love- 
lock, Nevada. 



"SUN-COLORED Glass, Its Lure and Lore." Care- 
fully researched facts on the hobby of Old 
Purple Glass, 50 pages, illustrated, $2.75 
postpaid from author, Mary J. Zimmerman, 
Dept. D., Box 2641, Amarillo, Texas. 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices I You name 
it— we find Itl Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookftnders, Box 
3003 -D, Beverly Hills, California. 

NEW "GHOST Town Bottle Price Guide," cur- 
rent market price of over 300 choice collec- 
tors' bottles compiled from dealers of the 
western states, over 110 outstanding illustra- 
tions, $2 postpaid: Wes Bressie, Route 1, Box 
582, Eagle Point, Oregon. 

LEARN ABOUT gems from Handbook of Gems 
end Gemology, Written especially for ama- 
teur, cutter, collector. Tells how to identify 
gem I. $3 plus tax. Gemac Corporation, Box 
B08J, Mentone, California. 



READ "BURIED Treasure and Lost Mines" by 
Frank Fish, 93 bonaflde locations, photos and 
illustrations. Research done by Fish, treasure 
hunter who made It pay. large 19x24" color- 
ed map, pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50, map $1.50. Special: both $2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher: Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton 
Drive, Chino, California. 

BOOKS: "Old Bottles and Ghost Towns," many 

sketches. See Desert, February '63 issue. $2.15 

prepaid. Mrs. Adele Reed, 272 Shepard Lane, 
Bishop, California. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California. 



• BOOKS -MAGAZINES 



BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Lode," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
105, Prather, California, 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. $4 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 



NEW PUBLICATION— "Old Time Bottles," 74- 
page guide book for collectors, pictures and 
values of over 300 ghost town bottles, $2. 
Old Time Publishing Company, 3915 River- 
crest, Salem, Oregon, 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 1200 
place name glossary, mines, camps, Indian 
reservations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 1296-E 
Yosemite, San Jose, California. 



• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



SACRIFICE DUE to illness, semi-furnished resi- 
dence, trading post, lapidary and equipment, 
gem rocks, 146 foot frontage, center of 
Chloride. Terms 1/3 cash, $7000 total. P.O. 
Box 205, Chloride, Arizona, 

• CLOTHING 



DOWN-FILLED clothing for the winter sports- 
man designed by the leading manufacturer of 
lightweight, cold weather clothing. Free bro- 
chure, Gerry, Dept. 90, Box 910, Boulder, 
Colorado, 

• DESERT STATIONERY 



HENRY MOCKEL'S frvmg-eolar Desert, Cactus 
Flowers, Roadrunner notecards, dozen assorted 
$1.50. Free brochure. 63 beautiful assorted 
notecards, with envelopes, $6.50. Pioneer Art 
Gallery, Box 726, Twentynine Palms, California 



• DUDE - GUEST RANCHES 



SADDLE HORSE pack trips, through beautiful 
Redwoods. Camps are inland from Big Sur — 
Carmel Valley, Every day new camps. Three 
days or longer. Lambert's Ranch, Carmel 
Valley, California. 

• EQUIPMENT- SUPPLIES 

DESERT HIKING, lightweight camping and moun- 
taineering equipment: An excellent selection 
of quality equipment and food at reasonable 
prices. Efficient, personalized service. Write 
for free catalog. Sport Chalet, 951 Foothill 
Blvd., P. O. Box 186, La Canada, Calif. 

QUALITY CAMPING and mountaineering equip- 
ment. Down sleeping bags, lightweight tents, 
boots. Free catalog. Highland Outfitters, P.O. 
Box 121, Riverside, Calif. 

• FOR WOMEN ^IZZ! 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pase 
dena 6, California. 

^GEMS, DEALERS^ 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

• Mail your copy and first-Insertion remit- 
tance to; Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif. 

• Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per insertion. 



• GEMS, DEALERS 



1. PERSIAN TURQUOISE, W to W natural 
shape nuggets, selected blues, $3 per ounce. 
2. Amber, carved good health amulets, approxi- 
mately Vi" wired with gold finished wire for 
charms $3 each. 3. Child's genuine Persian 
turquoise pendant on 14" silver color chain, 
$1 each, 4. W Persian turquoise nugget with 
sterling Jump ring for charm $1 each. 5, Pre- 
Columbian ceramic masks, Zapotec culture, 
average 2" high, mounted on panels, ready 
for hanging, each $2.95 or pair $5, Postage 
paid. Turquoise International, 3005 N. 39th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 85018. 

RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 

• GEMS, MINERALS -FOSSILS 



POCKET GOLD, rare, crystalized, $2. Placer gold 
$2. Gold dust {1, Goldbearing black sand $1. 
Attractively displayed. Postpaid, guaranteed. 
Lester Lea, Box 1125-D, Mount Shasta, Calif. 

FOSSILS: New 1964 catalog now ready, 8 plates, 
3000 species, $1. Largest stock anywhere. We 
supply schools, museums, collectors, rock 
shops, retail, wholesale. Buying, exchanging 
fossils, too! Malrck's Fossils, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21214. 

• H OME STUD Y 

LEARN WHILE asleep, hypnotize with recorder, 
phonograph. Astonishing details, strange gigan- 
tic catalog free. Sleep-Learning Association, 
Box 24-DS, Olympia, Washington. 

LEARN OIL painting by correspondence. Ama- 
teur or advanced. Easy, fascinating, natural- 
istic. No time limit. Easy payments. Free de- 
tails. Sample lesson $1. Walker School or Art, 
Box 486, Montrose 1, Colorado. 

• INDIAN GOOPS~ _ 

SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glen wood, Arkansas, 



THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife, $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird 13. All $4. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 



SELLING OUTSTANDING collection Indian arti- 
facts, may bowls, several hundred arrowheads, 
spear points, beads, peace pipes, etc. "Seeing 
is believing," Max Cerdo, 1141 Cedar St., 
Gridley, Calif. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelr^ Navs]o~7Ucjs7 Chl- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's items. 
Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
fewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chi mayo blankets, 
pottery. A collector's paradise! Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 
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GENUINE TURQUOI5E bolo ties $1.50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420V2 Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 

• MAPS 

SECTION I ZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13,. California, 



• MEXICAN AUTO INSURANCE 

DRIVING TO Mexico? You must have approved 
Mexican Auto Insurance*, Mex-I-Plan, Com- 
plete Protection, 8344 Metrose Avenue, Los 
Angeles 69. Oi_ 3-6380* 

• MINING 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $4.50 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Ingle- 
wood Ave., Inglewood, California. 

• MISCELLANEOUS 

COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS up to $1200 each 
available to rural students in law or civil ser- 
vice (public administration, accounting, en- 
gineering). Apply before July 1 to: Admis- 
sions Office, Van Norman University, 1001 
N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 90029. 



FROM YOUR favorite color slide or print, let 
me do a beautiful oil painting for your home. 
Desert, mountains, canyons, or lakes. Any 
size. Guaranteed to please. Reasonable, Write: 
Box 325, Clearfield, Utah. 

• OLD CO INS, STAMPS 

UNCIRCULATED DOLLARS. 1898-99-1900-01-O2-O4 
mint $3.50 each. Illustrated Coin Catalog. 
50c. Shullz, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 

• PHOTO SUPPLIES 

RAPID, CONVENIENT rraTI service for qualify 
black-white or color film finishing. Write for 
our free bargain brochure The complete pho- 
tographic store since 1932: Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

• PLAN TS, SEEDS 

FIVE DESERT wonders can be yours. Smoke 
free. Desert Holly, Red Ocotillo, Barrel Cac- 
tus, Giant Saguaro— easy from seed, $1.50 per 
packet. All five large packets for $6. My 50c 
catalog containing over 700 varieties of seeds 
free with each order of $3 or more. Clyde 
Sobin, Collector of Wi df lower and Wild Tree 
seeds, P.O. Box 2091, Castro Valley, California. 

CHIA SEED. Free information and prices. Write 
Organic Herb and Seed Company, 3645 Main 
Street, Chula Vista, California 92011, 



SUMMER SPECIALS: 15 assorted cacti $7.50 
lvalue $12.50), 15 assorted succulents $5 (value 
$3.50), 15 assorted cacti and succulents $6,25 
(value $10), all named. Free price list with 
orders. Send 15c for price list only. The 
Cactus Garden, 5311 Scotts Valley Drive, 
Santa Cruz, California. 



CHIA AVAILABLE again, clean seed, $5.50 per 
pound. Bruce Gregory, Box 147, French Camp, 
California. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 

PLANT SPECIMENS in smoke tree, desert holly, 
yucca, etc., rooted 18-inch cutlings in other 
desert flora, for economy, Rancho Environ- 
mental Nursery. 71554 Samarkand Drive, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. Phone 367-6124 for 
directions to Nursery. 

• UlAL ES TATE 

LAND WANTED; Southern California, historic site 
or prehistoric Indian camp, 20 acres minimum. 
Send precise location and terms. 1958 Fuller- 
Ion, Costa Mesa, California. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries. Price 
SI 2.50. Free brochure. Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 



FIND GOLD, precious gemstones, minerals in 
streams and rivers, with the Explorer Portable 
Sluice Box $14.95. Free brochure and valuable 
information. Johnson, Box 657-C, Lynwood, 
California. 



"INDIAN SPRINGS," spectacular view ranchos 
among fantastic rock formations of the Ala- 
bama Hills, "Nature's Movie Set." 12 minutes 
from town of Lone Pine, California. Size— 
from one acre to over 20 acres. Underground 
electricity, paved roads. Unsurpassed desert 
and mountain scenery. Look up at snow-cap- 
ped Mt. Whitney, highest in 49 states. Riding, 
hiking, fishing, exploring. For brochure, write 
R. f. Oyler, Dept. A,, 124 Main! St„ Lone 
Pine, California. Phone TR 6-2052. 



FIND LOST or hidden treasures with new tran- 
sistor metal detector, underwater metal de- 
tectors, scintillation counters, etc. Free litera- 
ture. Gardiner Electroncis, Dept. 51, 4729 
North 7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 



SUPERSENSITIVE TRANSISTOR treasure, coin 
detectors. Important new features. $19.95 up. 
Kits available. Free catalog. Relco— A-18, Box 
10563, Houston 18, Texas. 



FLORIDA, FIVE acres on State Road 846, north 
of Naples, Florida, Highway frontage, 12 
miles from gulf, $4500. Write owner or call: 
Barker, P.O. Box 302, La Canada, Calif. 
790 -2133. 

FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale In or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write to or visit: Silas S> Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California. 

ROGUE RIVER Valley, Oregon ranch sites near 
Grants Pass and Medford, 5 to 80 acres tow 
as $99 down and $29 monthly. Free catalog. 
Cal-Ore Ranches, 1054-DX South Riverside, 
Medford, Oregon. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

FUN & PROFIT finding buried treasure, relics 
with transistor M-Scope. Known worldwide 
for supersensitivity, dependability. Guaran- 
teed, Very easy terms. Send for free litera- 
ture, fascinating user experiences. Fisher Re- 
search, Dept. JZ, Palo Alto, Calif. 



FINEST TRANSISTOR metal locators, $34.95 to 
$275. Find coins, souvenirs, treasure. Informa- 
tive folder, "Metal Locating Kinks," 25c. 
IGWTD, Williamsburg, New Mexico. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms, 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A, Sox 793, Menlo Park, California. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, nuggets with 
improved "Dynatector." Guaranteed. $3. Free 
"Treasure Hunter's Guide" included. Dee, Box 
7263-N21, Houston 8, Texas. 

• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 

DESERT SUN-COLORED: 10 bottles, all different, 
$5. Purple pressed glass dishes. List. The 
Glass Bottle, Box 576, Lomlta, Calif. 90717. 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest- Box 64- D, Smith, 
Nevada. 



DESERT Subscription Service 



E Enter a Subscription Q 
I Address Change Only Q 



□ 1-year subscription 
S4.50 

□ One 2-year subscrip- 
tion, or, 

□ Two 1-year sub- 
scriptions . $8,00 



Foreign subscribers add 75c 
per subscription. 



To Change Your Address 

Magazines are no longer forwarded by Ihe post 
office when you move. To insure uninterrupled 
delivery please attach your magazine address 
label here and print your new address below. 




Name 



o Address 



□ How 



□ Henewal 



To Give a Desert Subscription 

Print your name and address a trove, and name and address of recipient below. 



■3 



□ New 

Sign Gilt Card: "From- 



□ Henewal 



□ Payment Enclosed □ Bill Me Later 103 




PiPCO SPRINKLER SYSTEM 

Insert heads in plastic hose, connect to gar- 
den faucet. Low pressure penetration, mini- 
mum run-off. Proven by 12 years of agricul- 
tural usage, ideal for slopes, problem areas, 
in mobile home gardens. 4 Head Kit for use 
with your 25-foot hose $4.95, includes all 4 
half heads, stakes, tool and hose cap. Order 
ppd. PIPCO SPRINKLERS, Box 609, Dept. D, 
MONROVIA, CALIF., brochures or the dealers 
name in your area. (Add 4% tax in Calif.) 



TO OR FROM THE FAIR 

New Mexico's 

INDIAN 
CEREMONIAL 

AUGUST 
13-14-15-16 

GALLUP, N.M. 



C urrfa-rtttMi 

| CtBLHDNlAI 



Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 



Direct From Australia 

OPALS and SAPPHIRES 

This Month's Best Buy 



SPECIAL OFFER 

Smotlest cleaned Opal Chips far floating 
Opals, Piostic Novelties, Terrozzo Work, 
Ashtrays, Tohletops. Discover new uses for 
these colourful cleared chips. 
1 Whole Pound $14.00 5 Pounds $60.00 
Free Seamail 



Send personal cheque, international money 
order, bank draft. Free T6 page Ifst of all 
Australian Gemstones, 

Australian Gem trading Co. 

294 Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, CI. AUSTRALIA 



ROCK POLISHER 




Great fun for everyone. 
A wonderful gift for someone. 

The original Thumler's Tumbler polishes 
rocks to a fine, gleaming finish. Produced by 
the largest manufacturer of small tumblers in 
the country. Guaranteed for one year. 
COMPLETE POLISHER only $19.95 

Motor, barrels and all as illustrated. PREPAID 
2 SETS OF 3 ABRASIVES $2.40 

(1 set for each 1 qt. barrel) 
Rubber tumbler liners, pair ,89 
Victor's Tumbling Manual $2,00 
Cash, Check or Money Order only 
THUMLER'S TUMBLER 

P. O. Box 609 
Monrovia, California 



LETTERS 

FROM OUR READERS 



Letters requesting answers must enclose stamped sell-addressed envelopes. 



Lost Faith in Lost Mines . . . 

To the Editor: I became interested in pros- 
pecting and Lost Mines about 20 years ago 
and since then (rave faithfully followed all 
directions set forth in psuedo-true stories 
about the Lost Mines with no success. I've 
made Ihe mistake of always contacting a 
hearded historian in Ihe vicinity of Ihe Lost 
Mine for local information, I always "found" 
a character with an unquenchable thirsl for 
high powered beverages, who always dis- 
agreed with the printed story, but who in 
three ''moist days" in a local spa would pin- 
point the exact localion for me. 

Anyone believing there's a Lost Pcgleg 
Mine in (he hills of Southern California has 
lost his senses. Every time that a horse 
thief wanted a grubstake he had a "con- 
versation piece" of rich ore to show around. 
When enough interest was aroused and his 
audience was well "oiled" he sprang his 
grubstake plea and went merrily on his way. 
Where did he get that rich piece of ore? 
Almost everybody had a piece of rich ore 
highgraded from a good mine. 

I've searched for the Lost Gunsight on 
Tueki Mountain quite thoroughly and if 
someone had dropped a dime from a pass- 
ing jet I'd have found it. Yet Ihi's lost 
mine loser was picking up pure silver and 
trying to fit it in the groove of his gun- 
sight. Nothing can convince me that all 
lost mine stories were not invented by very 
''dry" wanderers of the desert who claimed 
they were dying of thirst when they found 
ihese mines. They were ''lost" between 
water holes, chasing a braying jackass who 
stood astride a fabulous outcropping or by 
a semi-honest prospector looking for a 
grubstake. 

f ACK YEAGER, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

About Nellie Cashman . , . 

To the Editor: I recently read the article 
on Nellie Cashman, Angel of Tombstone, 
in the DESERT, Oct. '6? issue and thought 
your readers might like to know what be- 
came of Nellie. I am ;i registered nurse and 
I took care of Nellie in St, Joseph's Hospi- 
tal in Fairbanks, Alaska, in the Fall of 
1923. Our three doctors were unable to do 
the necessary operation, as her intestines 
were blocked (most likely cancer) so she 
went to St. Joseph's Hospital in Victoria 
where she died. Few people know that she 
was buried in Rock Bay Cemetery there. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph s in Victoria are 
of ihe same order as those at St. Ann's 
in the Klondike where Nellie helped so 
much when she first went to the Yukon 
and I hen laler lo mine in Alaska. 

EDITH HARRISON, 
Ontario, Canada 



DESERT's Envelope . . . 

To the Editor: May I express my apprecia- 
tion to you for now mailing DESERT in 
envelopes? It was a shame for such classic 
covers as DESERT's to arrive mangled, as 
they were under the former shipping system. 

J, B. DOWNS, 
Birmingham, Alabama 



Utah Issue . . , 

To the Editor: 1 have read with the utmost 
interest your April edition of the Desert 
Magazine of the West and was thrilled with 
the many stories and beautiful pictures of 
Utah's desert land. 

I am confident you know I hat I am the 
author of proposed legislation to establish 
a Canyonlands National Park in Ihe desert 
areas of southeastern Utah. As a result of 
this activity, 1 do have tremendous demand 
for articles and pictures of this desert land, 
and if you could supply me with a few 
extra copies of your April edition, 1 would 
he most grateful, 

FRANK if. MOSS, 
United States Senator 



An Angle on the Mangle . . . 

To the Editor: In your Baja article (June 
'64) you wrote (hat although (he Mangle 
grows into the tide line of salt water, it's 
roots grow only in fresh water. Are you 
sure of (his? 

GLENN VARGAS. 
Thermal, California 

Comment from the Editor: Affording to 
Shreve mid VftiggiHs new hook, Vegetation 
and Flora of the Sonoran Desert, the mangle 
(or mangrove) ts found along the "muddy 
shores of hayn and exteros of both coasts 
of Mexico." There fit nothing in this refer- 
ence to suggest that they root in fresh 
water. However, the species of mangle 
which the natives of the Mulege and El 
Coyote regions refer to as "quebracho," 
meaning axe-hreaker. is used by these nat- 
ives as a guide in finding water jit for use, 
even though it may he limited to drinking 
water for animals. Manuetti Diaz has two 
wells on I lis properly which were dug be- 
cause of his positive knowledge that hrack- 
isli to sweet water would be found in them 
due to the proximity of the mangrove, I 
don't lay claims to personal botanical auth- 
ority, but in this case have reported the 
fact as it was acquired. This might he an 
interesting subject for further scientific in- 
vestigation, CP. 



Happy With June . . . 

To the Editor: I especially wish to com- 
mend the June issue of DESERT for the 
beginning of the fascinating series by Sam 
Hicks about Ihe wonderful people he 
knows and their wise ways with plants and 
herbs. I enjoy your variety of reading fare, 
the illustrations, and even the ads. 

VERA BRUBAKER THOMPSON, 
Bakersfield, C alifornia 



So What Do You Have? . . . 

This guy Omar Khayyam 

Must have a real good line, 
To lure a gal to the desert 

With some bread and a jug of wine, 

J. W. CUTHBERT, 

Encinitas, California 
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JULY PHOTO 
CONTEST WINNERS 

PHOTO CONTEST RULES 

1 — Prints lor monthly contests must be 
black and white, 5x7 or larger, printed on 
glossy paper. 

2 — Each photograph suhmitted should 
be fully labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data; camera, shut- 
ter speed, hour of day, etc. 

3— PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED ONLY 
WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 

4 — All entries must be in the Desert 
Magaiine office by the 20th oi the contest 
month. 

5 — Contests are open to both amateur 
and professional photographers, 

6— FIRST PRIZE will be $15,- SECOND 
PRIZE, 8. For non-winning pictures accep- 
ted for publication S3 each will be paid. 
Although not part of the contest, Desert 
is also interest in viewing 4x5 color trans- 
parencies tor possible front covet use. We 
pay S2S per transparency. 



DESERT COFFEE BREAK 

Addie T. May 

JULIAN, CALIFORNIA 

An Antelope Ground Squirrel or 
Desert Chipmunk is captured while 
stealing a sip of cold coffee at Agua 
Caliente Springs Park, California. 
Data: Rollieflex, I'll at 1/500, Veri- 
chrome Pan. 



CLOUDY SUNRISE ON THE DUNES ™ 



William E. Mackintosh 

CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 

Unusual cloud formations over Death 
Valley, California allow sun to come 
through and light the sand dunes 
helow. Data: 4x5 Linhof, 1/2 sec. at 
122, Phtx X, red filter. 7:40 a.m. 




PRACTICAL 
DESERT 

KNOWLEDGE 



The Desert can be deadly, arid and barren. Or it can be friendly, fruitful and beautiful, espe- 
cially if you have a practical knowledge of the flora and fauna of the arid lands of the West. 
These sixteen back issues of DESERT Magazine contain not only articles which will give 
you this practical knowledge but many other stories, pictures and features on desert living. 
The back issues of DESERT Magazine, like the current issues, bring you enrichment, en- 
lightenment and entertainment. 



Order by Year and Month 



IT GRASS FOR DESERT LAWN, Sept. '55 
POISONOUS PLANTS, June '56 
HEDGES FOR THE HOME, May '57 

1 MEST IC AT ING NATIVE DESERT PLANTS, 

Aug. '57 

CATION OF PALM TREES, July '58 



INDIAN USES OF NATIVE PLANTS, Jan. '59 
AGAVES AS A TRELLIS FOR VINES, April '60 
COOKING OVER AN OPEN FIRE, November '61 
SNAKEBITE PLAN, January '62 
HUMIDITY AND AGRICULTURE, July '63 



SURVIVAL IN THE DESERT SERIES, Based on how pre-historic Indians lived off the arid 
lands, this knowledge today could mean the difference between life and death. 8 Issues, 
August '53 through Feb. '64. 



ALL 18 ISSUES: $4.00 



ANY 9 ISSUES $2.50 



ANY 5 ISSUES $1.50 



These issues are complete and in good condition. Orders promptly filled, and mailed postage paid to 
any U.S. address, but supplies are limited and we reserve the right to make appropriate substitutions. 




Mail all orders to: Dept BI 7 
DESERT MAGAZINE, Palm Desert California 92260 



Personal check or postal order must accompany all orders. 
Be sure to include your complete mailing address. 



